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PREFACE 
Chicago--1836 
"Through the eyes of Harriet Martineau, we see a burly 

negro, riding a horse with scarlet trappings, and waving a scarlet 
flag, announcing the auction sale of lots then in progress. For 

s pe time Chicago, although contsining only about four thousand 
inhabitants, was almost crazy with anticipation. Two causes, in 
chief, contributed to its fury of hope. About three years before, 
by treaty with the Indians, a large tract of land had been ceded 

to the government , and thrown open to setilers. Immigrants, tempt- 
ed) by the chance to make cheap purchases of government land, pour- 
ed into Chicago, swelling its population from about three hundred 
in 1833, to six thousand in 1857. Then in 1855, Congress passed 
the Canal Bill, and it was evident that Chicago was destined to 
become an important conmercial center. Early explorers and trad- 
ers, traveled by water whenever practicable, and hence it was es- 
sential that they should find the shortest and essiest carries. 

Of the portages from the Lake Basin to the Mississippi Basin, that 
by the Chicago River to the Des pisines and Illinois was the most 
convenient. Hence, when a Canal was projected, intended to con- 
nect the two great water-ways of the continent, it was natural 
that it should follow the line of easiest portage. Consequently, 
Chicago sprang into prominence, and the rush of immigrants was at 
its height when a few men, most of them New Englanders, met to or-= 


ganize the Pirst Unitarian Society." 


. , 
(From “Sixty-one Years of Church Life“, preached in Hull 
Memorial uhapel, June 135, 1897, by the Rev. William wallace Fenn.-),. 
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Chapter, Content and Chronology 


Chapter I (1836-1844) Pages 147 
: A first sermon--Organization--Joseph Harrington, Jr., first 
minister--The First annual Meeting--Rev. Mr. Harrington's 
journey East--The first House of Worship--Mr. Harrington's 
resignation. 


Chapter II (1845-1855) Pages 8-14 
quest for a new minister--The Rev. william Adam, called--His 
two year pastorate--Rev. Rush Rhees Shippen, third minister-- 
Concerning Mre Shippen--A Sunday School--The Church building 
enlarged. 


Chapter III (1856-1866) Pages 15-28 
On reflection--An impending shadow--Rev. Rush Shippen*'s re- 
Signation--A crisis--The Rev. George F. Noyes, settled--0Or- 
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First society--Mr. Noyes’ resignation--& two year vacancy=-- 
An accident--The new “Abolitionist™ minister, Rev. Uharles 
Be Thomas--In review--Mr. Jonathan Burr's offer--A corner- 
stone laying--Destinyi--First Church rechristened=--Another 
shadow--Robert Collyer, “the spare rail“--The seventh minis- 
ter, Rev. Robert Laird Collier--Church of the Messiah, dedi- 
catede 7 | 
Chapter IV (1867-1875) Pages 29-35 
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Utter--His eight year pastorate=--The Rev. William wallace 
Fenn--A changing ne ighborhood=-Hyde Park branch of the Church. 
of the Messiah--Generosity--A milestone--Organization of a 
Ladies’ aid Society--Other activities--Again, the shadow-- 
Dr. Fenn returns to. Harvard--The rulsfordian Era--“By the . 
secretary"“--A twenty-two year pastorate ends--A lasting re- 
warde Rt @ 


Chapter VII (1924-1955) pvages 59-61 
“a statement--The Rev. Von Ogden Vogt's succession to the min- 
istry~-Reorganization--A dream realized=--An epochal moment-- 
The vision ‘of a noble layman--The Centennialé 


CHAPTER I 


On the first day of June, 18356, Dr. Charles Follen, his 
wife, their friend, Miss Harriet Martineau, English Unitarian and 
author, and others, set out from Boston on a journey to the West. 


“When we were at Chicago,” writes Mrs. Follen in a history 
of her devoted husband's noble life, “where we passed some days 
among its hospitable inhabitants, he was asked by some friends to 
address them on the Sabbath. The Unitarians had no church, but 
they were desirous of forming a religious society. They assembled 
in an unfinished room in a hotel, that was then partly built, and 
at their request, Dr. Follen addressed them. He spoke to them 
without any previous preparation, but most eloquently, upon the 
reality of unseen things; upon the religious nature of man; upon 
his tendency to the infinite in all he did, and thought and felt; 
and upon the proof we find, from these facts, that he was made for 
immortality. The people were so much interested and affected by 
his preaching, that they immediately had a mecting, and twenty- 
thousand dollars in land or money was subscribed on the spot, to=- 
wards erecting a church, and he was urged to stay or return and 
preach to them." : 


= 


Miss Martineau has also left us an interesting description 
of the event. 


"Though only two hours notice was given, a respectable con- 
gregation was assembled in the large room of the Lake House, (Rush 
and Michigan Avenues) a new hotel then building. Our seats were 
a few chairs, and benches and planks laid on trestles. The 
preacher stood behind a rough pine table on which a large Bible 
was placed. I was never present at a more interesting service and 
I know that there were others who felt with me.™ 


Though there may have been earlier meetings of this group 
of Western Unitsarians, at which time disciples from the East 
preached to them, no records of such services have been left to us. 

Mre Follen did not remain in Chicago, nor was he ever to 
yutian. but the enthusiasm which he had aroused continued in the 


* 


hearts and minds of his hearers. 


Accordingly, “a meeting of the citizens of Chicago friendly 
to Unitarian Christianity, convened on Wednesday evening, the 29th. 
of June, AeDe 1856, for the purpose of organizing and incorporatin 
pursuant to the Statute, *'The First Unitarian Society of Chicago.’ 


Dr. Josiah C. Goodhue, was called to the chair, and having 
briefly stated the objects of the meeting, Mre I. N. Balestier 
-le= 


“the unity and indivisibility of God (among other things) appears 


~Dew 
' offered the following Preamble and Resolution: 

"Wher as it is the birthright and privilege of every Amer- 
ican citizen to worship God according to the dictates of his con- 
science, as well as the sacred duty of every freeman and Christian 
fearlessly to assert his religious principles; And whereas we the 
persons here-assembled setting asidé all human creeds as fallible 
take the Bible only for our guide; And whereas the doctrine of 
to us to be founded in Scripture and in reason; Therefore, resolv- 
ed, that it is expedient to organize a religious society in this 
place, to be called, "The First Unitarian Society of Chicago.'" 

The first elections of the society followed. three trustees 
were appointed by ballot, Josiah C. Goodhue, Henry Moore and Horatio 
Ge Loomis. They were immediately given authority to purchase a lot 
upon which to erect a church building. © 

On the next Friday evening the Society met again to discuss ~™ 
plans for securing and supporting a olabdiienn. From the time of 
its organization until October, 1839, the Society held services 
quite irregularly. I1f a visiting or missionary minister from the 
East happened to be in town on a particular Sunday there was a ser- 
vice, otherwise note Nevertheless the congregation must have heard 
some excellent preaching for among the supplies during this period 
were the Reverends James Thompson of Salem, Mre Huntoon, Crawford 
Nightingale, George Hosmer, and Sameul Barrett. 

Although —— Follen stated that twenty=-thousand dollars 
in land or money had been subscribed at the service a month pre- 
vious, ‘towards erecting a church," nevertheless that amount ap- 
pears to have been an over-estimation for the financial struggles 
of this infant church were very great and they continued until it 
cg quite full grown. The Society for Propagating the Gospel very 
early came to its aid in the support of a minister. 

In January, 18359, articles of association and bye-laws 


were drafted and accepted. During the year they were accidentally 


destroyed by fire and it was necessary to draft new ones. Copies 
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of these, adopted at 4 meeting of the society held on the evening 
of the eleventh of January, 1840, are to be found in thé archives 
of the Society. 

In the autumn of 1859, Joseph ied win Jr. a young 
student from Roxbury, Massachusetts, having completed a theological 
course under the direction of Rev. George Putnam, was sent by the 
Americ an Unitarian Association as missionary minister to the Uni- 
tarian Society of Vhicago. The ministrations of young Harrington 
being “well satisfying" to the Yhicago congregation they asked him 
to "remain in the pastoral care" of the Society for one year. To 
this request he did not wholly accede, but declared himself will- 
ing to continue with them for a period of six monthse 

Thus ended the first year's efforts toward founding a per- 
manent Unitarian society in the city of Chicago, Illinois. the 
trustees have given us the following record of the existing condi- 
tions and a resultant call to duty. 

"The Society has belabored under almost every disadvantage. 
However, its numbers during the last year have not diminished. It 
has had and will continue to have many obstacles to encounter, but 
they are all of such a nature as can tend to stimulate and excite 
to perseverence.e. Let us then not be wanting in exertion, or spar- 
ing in our efforts, and while we do all that we can do by example 
and influence to encourage the good cause in which we are engaged, 
let us remember always that as the position we have taken as the 
First Unitarian Church in this place is a proud and conspicuous 
one, sO On our perseverence and steadfastness depend the promulga- 
tion of that faith which we believe to be True. Let us remember 
too, that as our Brethren at the East regard our labors with great 
interest and anxiety, a disappointment of their hopes would be 
very severe, but if we only remain faithful to ourselves, the con- 
fidence they have reposed in us will not be misplaced, and our 
efforts, humble as they are, will lead in time to great d bene- 
ficial results." 

How strong and beautiful are these sentiments. “ 

The Reverend Mr. Harrington continued to preach to the 
Society during the winter months, the congregation meeting together 
in a rented room in the Mechanics’ Institute building or in “The 


City Saloon", a hotel. 


< 
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As Mr. Harrington's contract with the Society wasy,to ex- 
pire in May of that year, committee was appointed to draw up 
resolutions relative to this circumstance. At a special meeting, 
April 8, 1840, they reported the following preamble resolutions: 


"Whereas the term of service of the Rev. Joseph Harrington 
Jr. as pastor of this Society is about to expire in view of which 
he has expressed his intention to depart from this place, and 
whereas he has for vhe space of nearly six months discharged his 
ministerial duties to the entire satisfaction of every member of 
this society$ Therefore, 
Resolved: That the contemplated departure of the Rev. Mr. Harring=- 
ton excites in us the most unfeigned regret, and that we feel 
called upon to express our gratitude for his valuable services, our 
sorrow at the prospect of parting with him, and our cordial wishes 
for his future welfare. 
Resolved; That while the ministerial labors of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
rington have essentially strengthened the cause of liberal Christ- 
ianity in this city, and gone far to build up and promote the ob- 
jects of this society, his social character has justly endeared 
him to all who know him without regard to sect or denomination, but 
more especially to. the members of this religious society. 
Resolved; That the Rev. Mr. Harrington be, and he is hereby called 
to the permanent pastoral charge of the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago, and that we earnestly solicit -his acceptance of this calle 
kesolved: That the Reve Mr. Harrington be and he is hereby author- 
ized and requested to procure contributions in the Eastern States 
for the purpose of erecting a church for the use of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicago." 


Mr. Harrington agreed to tnis latter request though he did 
not commit himself as to the acceptance of the regular pastorate. 
Accordingly, he journeyed to New England, where, by his individual 
exertions he raised about two thousand, five hundred dollars. In 
October of the same year he returned to Chicago ostensibly as pas- 
tor of the "First Unitarian Society." He reached Chicago on Satur- 
day, the last day of October, and preached his first sermon as a 
"settled" clergyman on the next day. 

With the deposition of the sum collected by Mr. Harrington 
in an Bastern bank and the collection of subscriptions at home,. 
steps were taken “to procure the necessgry plans and drawings pre-_ 
paratory to the construction of a church building." 


On October twenty-sixth, the building contract was closed 
OE: 


. 
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in favor of contractor Alexander Loyd and very shortly afterward, 
on a lot located on the north side of Washington Street, midway 
between Clark and Dearborn Streets, the first church edifice of 
the First Unitarian Society of vVhicago eile to take rem, 

on May third, 1841, the completed building was dedicated, 
the Rev. Mr. Harrington officiating. The structure was forty-two 
feet by sixty feet in dimensions, and of Doric order, generally. 
Its entire cost, including the lot for which five hundred dollars 
was paid, was four-thousand, three hundred-fifty-nine dollars and 
twenty cents. In the latter part of 1844 a tower Was erected and 
in it was hung the first large church bell in the city. It was 

he first bell in Chicago that could be heard to any considerable 
Gistance, and was depended upon by other churches to denote.the 
time of Sunday services and until 1855 mae used as a fire alarm 
bell. An organ was added to the equipment of the church in the 
year 1844. The steeple was constructed in 1845 and thus the 
church structure became entirely completed, a plain, simply beau- 
tiful, House of Worship. 

All the expenses of the church were to be met through the 
sale of, and subsequent assessments on the pews together with 
voluntary subscriptions from pew-holders. ‘thus was begun a system 
entirely insufficient for the budgeting of a growing society and 
destined to incur many financial hardships and embarrassments which 
at times threatened the future of the Society, and served always 
as an impediment in its development. In fact the resignation of 
its first minister was largely due to the inability of the Society 
to meet the regular payments of his satan: 

After his return from the East, the Kev. Mr. Harrington 
applied himself diligently to the task set before him with the 


result that the Society "slowly and steadily increased, acquiring 


a 
a strength beyond the most sanguine expectations, checring to the 
cause of Christianity and its friends." His Labor s were not ¢con- 
fined to his own pulpit. In the summer of 1841 he was the first 
to preach the doctrines of Unitarianism at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He received, in 1842, a call to become -the colleague of the Reve 
Mr. Eliot of St. Louis. ‘this opportunity he declined. At WRock- 
ford, Illinois, he planted the Unitarian Church in 1843, where he 
passed some time, "preaching three times on each Sunday, and al- 
most every evening in the week." 

By 1845 although the condition of the Chicago Society was 
improved, "the members increasing in number, and the prospects en- 
couraging"™; while the equipment and furnishings of the church 
building had been “materially improved", nevertheless there was 
a considerable fraction of the minister's salary owing him. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Harrington while on @a 
visit East with his wife in the spring of 1844 should form the 
determination to resign the charge of his parish at Chicago. It 
is perhaps unfair to lay the entire cause of the resignation to 
pecuniary differences. it may be generally said that most young 
ministers coming out of the East found much difficulty in adjust- 


ing themselves to Western life. Young Harringtom had not been an 


exception. 
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In his own words, "I had not been perfectly happy in Chi- 
“cago,--many things made me a little uncomfortable,--but the chief 
difficulty lay in my own breast,--I never could fix the Fhome feel- 
ing’ there,--and this destitution was fatal to my perfect content." 


Nevertheless, Joseph Harrington had at all times given to 
his people the utmost of love, devotion, and service. He was faith- 
ful to the last. . 

"That Mr. Harrington was loved and respected by those most 
intimate with him at Chicago, that he was faithful and untiring 


in his efforts for the prosperity of his society, that he made. 
sacrifices @ personal comfort for their sake, that he labored in 


season and out of season, that he succeeded in laying the founda- 
tion of a permanent society in that thriving place, where Unitar- 
ianism was little known, and yet exceedingly unpopular, that he 
puilt up his society and relieved it from a debt which came near 
overwhelming it, that he did not fail to awaken that deep and 
growing interest in religion, which alone could satisfy a heart 

and mind like his, are facts too plainly appearing, in all the 
correspondence between him and his parish, to admit of a question." 
so speaks W. Whiting in a memoir of Joseph Harrington written in 
1854. ) 


That Mr. Harrington had the sentiments of affection and 
respect of his people to the last is shown by these words, part 
of a testimonial to him and his work. 


"In dissolving your pastoral relations with this Society, 
we feel that you will, like ourselves, experience many painful 
emotions. We also feel that our church owes its present strength 
and great promise for the future chiefly to your active and arduous 
labors, not only among us, but among our brethren at the East, and 
that our obligations to you are greatly enhanced by the many dis- 
couragements and privations which have surrounded you, and which 
are incident to a new country, and we shall look back with feelings 
of heartfelt gratitude and pleasure upon your sojourn with us and 
your faithful labors amid so many trying scenes." 


Thus, we bring to an end the opening chapter in the history 
of a century of progress of an institution which was destined to 
become a great monument to Liberal Religion in the West. Eight 
eventful years have passed, as significant a period surely, as any 
other in the ninety-seven. 

I close with a tribute to Religious Truth, the spiritual 
foundation of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago. ‘It is the 
statement of her first minister. 

“There is a station whose authority shall never expire, 
whose dignity shall never fade -=- the station of religious truth. 
. Around this exalted position there are guards more vigilant than 
the disciplined bands of earth, securities more impregnable than 
the sympathies of a nation, influences hallowed as heaven, honors 


immortal as the soul == a strength as unconquerable as the throne 
of God." re 


CHAPTER If 


After the resignation and departure of the Rev. Joseph 
Harrington, the First Unitarian Society of Chicago "continued to 
flourish, notwithstanding its being deprived of Divine Services 
for several months." The trustees had immediately set about to 
engage a minister, but this was no small task. The ministers of 
the East were loath to leave their settled parishes and to risk 
their future in the frontier churches. Neither was it expedient 
for one of the new societies to make advances to the clergy of 
its sister churches in the West. 

Finally, in January, 1845, the Rev. Mr. C. Briggs, then 
General Agent of the American Unitarian Society at Boston, engag- 
ed the services of the Rev. William H. Lord for the Chicago 
Society. They soon extended him a formal call to their pastorate 
for a period of two years, but the condition of Mr. Lord's health 
prevented him from accepting this opportunity for which he seemed 
to be well qualified. 

Again the quest for a pastor was resumed, and the congre- 
gation had to depend upon the graces that be, for an occasional 
service. But we find once more an imposing list of visiting min- 
isters; Henry Giles of Milwaukee, William P. Huntington, Augustus 
Conant from the little village of Geneva, Illinois, just west of 
Chicago, John Pierpont and G. M. Bartol of Boston, Mr. Bartol 
remaining six months, Ge We Hosmer of Buffalo, and Messrs. Ripley, 
i.e Fe. Clark, Allen, Nicholson and Eliot. 

In June, 1845, a call was sent to the Kev. G W. Hosmer, 


and again the Society was doomed to disappointment. It might be 


well to quote here a valuable paragraph from Hosmer's letter of 
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declination. The relation it bears to our history at this point 
should be quite evident. 

"I believe that long ministries in the same parish are 
better than short ones interrupted by frequent removals. Charac- 
ter, affections and sympathy are reguisites to ministerial useful- 
ness, and these require long years to yield their fruits. If mere 
intelligence were the chief means of usefulness, frequent changes 
would be desirable.™ 

Other invitations were sent but none accepted until the 
tenth of October, 1846, when the Rev. William Adam agreed to be- 
come the pastor of the society for a period of six months. Mr. 
Adam, who had been for twenty years a missionary in India had 
more recently served a church in Toronto, Canada, though he was 
living in Illinois when called. 

When, therefore, the kighth Annual meeting of The First | 
Unitarian Society of Chicago was held, the ninth day of January, 
1847, the trustees were able to give an encouraging report, con- 
cluding that “the attendance appears now to be steadily on the 
increase", 

Mre Adam’s term of six months was soon to expire, so in 
February he was asked to continue in the service of the Society 
for a period of five years. This offer he qualifiedly accepted. 

"I feel that I ought to be able to give a decisive answer 
to such an offer. I have become attached to the place, I love 
the people. I hope to be useful to the Society, and the unanimity 
of the invitstion gives me the pleasing assurance of their affec- 
tion and confidence. My only fear is lest through imperfections 
and faults of my own which none know better than I do, I should 
fail to accomplish all that they have a right to expect and I am 
bound to aim at. I therefore accept the invitation with the fol- 
lowing explanations." Then followed several modifications. He 
did not wish to bind the Society to a five year contract, but to 
have it understood that if at any time a majority of the congre- 


gation desired to sever the relationship they were at liberty to 
do so; he also asked the privilege of engaging from time to time 


in missionary work in the state and adjoining territory. His last 
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explanation delt with the conception of a free pulpit. 


He said in part, "It is my well considered conviction 
that the pulpit, to be useful, must be free in the largest Christ- 
ian sense of the word; free, not to utter malediction and denun- 
ciations and vituperations, but free to declare the whole counsel 
of God; free in the spirit of Christian love, and in fidelity to 
conscience, to truth, and to God; to bring within its purview, 
and ate-fitting times and occasions to‘subject to solemn animad- 
version not only all the speculstive errors of the mind, but all 
the vicious practices of life, and all the unchristian institutions 
of society which degrade the individual subject to their influence, 
and retard the moral and religious progress of humanity. This 
freedom I claim, not because I suppose there is any desire on your 
part to restrict me in the exercise of it, but in order that there 
may be from the first a perfect mutual understanding." 


To these several conditions the trustees assented and the 
Reve William Adam began the new term of his ministry on the first 
of June, 1847, with the following words of encouragement f rom the 
society. 

"The Society has prospered under your ministration and 
its prospects never have been so fair as at the present time, and 
as to the future, there is much to stimulate and encourage us, 
and much to hope for in the way of spiritual improvement." 

Up to this time the First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
had been the recipients of financial aid from two Eastern organi- 
zations, The American Unitarian Association, and The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel. However, on April 15, 1847, in a letter 
to these two benefactors, the Chicago Society stated that, "on 
the members of the Society at the present day, and the trustees, 
devolves the pleasing duty of announcing that while we thus grate- 
fully acknowledge all past favors, we trust to be able under the 
blessings of Divine Providence, henceforth to dispense with the 
continuance of them, and to pursue the ends of our formation as a 
Christian Society by means of our unaided local resources." 

This action led the trustees to report at the Ninth Annual. 
Meeting that the prospects of the Society were never better since 
its organization. 

Before another year elapsed, however, the Sdciety was 
again in difficulties of a serious nature. Differences had arisen 


between the minister and the congregation, again due in part to 


the failure of the Society to meet its financial obligations to 


~, 
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the minister. We read the following remarks in the Tenth Annual 
Report, January 1849. 

"While the trustees congratulate the Society that it con- 
tinues free from debt, they are sorry not to be able to report as 
favorably on the condition of the Society in other respects. 
Although several new families have been added to our number dur- 
ing the past year the trustees regret to observe the indifference 
or alienation of some of their older and longer tried friends and 
associates, as evinced by continued absence from church. It is 
really to be regretted that those who have borne the burden and 
the heat of the day together, should now allow anything but the 
most imperative necessity to break up their union." 

These words speak for themselves. On February 19, the 
Reve Mre Adam formally resigned his pastorate, his resignation to 
take effect on the thirtieth of June. From that time until the 
middle of November the church was closed, with the exception of 
occasional services by Messrs. Snow, Eliot and Woodward. 

Once more the duty befell the trustees to search for a 
pastor. This time they sought not in the ranks of the tried and 
proven but called, rather, a young man of twenty-one just gradu- 
ated from theological school. their choice proved to be a for- 
tunate one, and his pastorate of almost eight years a period of 
marked success and progress in the life of the Society. 

Rush Rhees Shippen was born in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
January 138, 1828, the son of Judge Henry and Elizabeth Shippen. 
In October, 1844, he joined the first class of the Meadville 
Theological School, graduating in the summer of 1849, not having 
attended the school continuously during this time. 

If there was any doubt in the minds of the trustees of 
the Chicago Society concerning the ability of the man whom 
Frederick Huidekoper, Professor of Uhurch History in the Meadville 
School, was Bgngsng to them, it must have been removed by the 


letter written them by George Hosmer. So vividly does this corre- 


spondence describe young Shippen, and so definitely does it presage 
= | 
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his future that it is in part reproduced here. 


“Nir. Shippen is young, twenty-one years old, but he is 
mature both in the substance of mind and character and in size 
and appearance and manners. He appears like a man of twenty-five 
or twenty-seven years old. He is a good preacher, sensible and 
impressive, and has good talents and resources, both natural and 
acquired. I am quite confident he will at once become an effective 
minister. He is agreeable, has the spirit and manners of a gentle- 
man, and belongs to a highly respectable family. I am quite sure 
that if your society will hear and know Mr. Shippen for six or 
eight or twelve weeks they will like him, but I should prefer for 
him the trial of some considerable length of time for he stands 
not so much in shows and striking effects, as in unobtrusive, 
substantial excellence." 


On the third Sunday in November, 1849, the Rev. Rush 
Shippen, having been ordained at Meadville before coming to Chi- 
cago, preached his first sermon to his first congregation. 

That he early fulfilled Mr. Hosmer's promise is revealed 
in the following resolution offered at a meeting of the Society 
a few months after he had taken residence with them. 

"Resolved that the trustees of the Society be requested 
to invite the Rev. kK. R. Shippen to remain as our pastor, having 
full confidence in his ability and fitness, and that the relation- 
ship be for such time as shall be profitable and pleasant unto 
each other as Pastor and People." 

To this invitation Mr. Shippen replied most graciously 
and expressed his appreciation for his relationship to the Society. 

"T cannot close,™ he said, "without saying to you that I 
rejoice in the union and harmony which prevails among youe Long 
may it continue. Permit me also to express to you my deep sense 
of the leniency with which you have regarded all my faults and 
imperfections, and the kind spirit with which I have always been 
received among you." 

When Mr. Shippen came to Chicago it was still a small, and 
rather insignificant trading town with less than thirty=thousand 
population. Within the eight years of his ministry it was to 
grow and develop into a city of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

There began to appear in the records of the Society, from 


1851 on, evidences of a similar expansion in both the physical 


and spiritual life of the churche A new organ was installed, the 
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interior of the church was renovated and the church lot taidbonped. 
Realizing that from past experience the Society could never stand 
upon a firm and satisfactory basis, financially, under their pre- 
vailing system of voluntary subscription for church purposes, the 
trustees argued for the relingquishment of the ri cht of pew-holders 
to exemption from taxation. A tax of twelve and one half per: cent 
was agreed upon, and this assured the Society of a more sound 
financial system. 

In the Fourteenth Annual Report of the trustees, January 
1853, the following interesting account is to be found. 


"In view of the rapid appreciation of real estate in our 
City, and the element of prosperity in our midst, pointing clearly 
to a rapid and great increase in our population, together with 
the unmistakable indication that our own members will soon be 
swollen far beyond the capacity of this House, we would suggest 
for your consideration, the propriety of securing a suitable lot 
for a larger building, while it can yet be done, and before prices 
are so high as to make such a step difficult to accomplish." And 
later, “We are of the opinion that the increasing excellence of 
our pastor's seimons the past year, is in no small degree attrib- 
utable to the impulse given to his mind by his brief sojourn in 
the East last spring; and since the means of improvement open to 
a young Clergyman of our denomination here, are so small, we would 
recommend that our worthy Pastor should be allowed again to go 
East this spring to attend the Anniversaries held there in May. 


"Tn conclusion, we would congratulate you on the very 
marked and decided improvement in our Society during the past year, 
indicated not only in the increased attendance upon our services, 
but the increased interest apparent in our members generally, and 
manifested in a variety of unmistakable ways. The presence of 
many new faces on each successive Sunday, not only holds out a 
promise of considerable additions to our ranks from new residents, 
but also shows that our worthy Pastor is fast winning an enviable 
reputation, and becoming known as one of the attractions of our 
City." 


It is in this report that the first mention is made of a 
Sunday School in connection with the Society, and this reference 
is quite casual. In these early years of uncertanity and irreg- 
ularity in the life of the Church, it is very probable that the 
Sunday School playa a rather insignificant part in its activities. 


In August, 1853, it was voted to enlarge the church build-. 
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ing by lengthening it some eighteen feet, and to increase its 
seating capacity by the addition of twenty-six pews. Services 
were held in the edifice of the Universalist Society of Chicago 
during the period of alteration. The latter part of November 
found the First Unitarian Society of Chicago worshiping in its 
enlarged and more handsome building. 

But as a growing child bursts through his clothing despite 
every effort to provide them big enough, so this rapidly growing 
society soon began literally to shove out the walls of their small 
building. 

Within a year it was suggested by some that a lot be 
bought and a new building erected and those members living in the 
West and North parts of the city were quite eager to form a new 
Society on the West sidee However, since no satisfactory lot 
cOuld be secured, and it was not thought advisable to divide the 
Society at that time plans were made to again enlarge their pre- 
sent structuree This work was started in February 1855. The 
side walls of the building were moved out some distance, thus en- 
larging the church considerablye 

Another expansion took place within the Society in this 
year. The Reve Re Re Shippen decided to take unto himself a mate, 
and he was married to Miss Zoe Rodman of Utica, New York. The 


Society responded by enlarging his allowance. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Prospective ministers, when in training iis Vianwiadibad 
schools, receive courses in the department known as "Practical 
Theology." The work in this department is directed toward the 
specific preparation of the “young theolog"™ for his various rela- 
tionships to his congregation, so that he may dwell among them, 
serving them as completely, and ns: iasmonsouens as their varying 
natures will permit. But on the other hand, a congregation receives 
no such schooling in matters pertaining to its corporate relation- 
ship with the minister. There does develop a sort of common-law 
code of congregational ethics, but this is usually inadequate to 
the real needs. 

It would seem, therefore, that one of the significant 
services which a history of a church could render would be that 
it could be used as a lay text book of practical theologye Its 
pages would reveal the story of the relations of a congregation 
to its minister over a period of many years; where the people 
failed to walk humbly with their leader,as well as where the flock 
peaceably followed its shepherd; where inexcusable indifferences 
have divided the life stream of a parish, as well as where noble 
cooperation has strongly united the worshipers. 

Numerous are the lessons to be found in the written his= 
tory of any contemporary churche 

"Coming events @ast their shadows before them." This 
proverb often seems more true of unpleasant than of pleasant 
events. Across the bright present of the First Unitarian Society 
during 1855 and 1856, there passed, in the early part of January 


1857, a dark shadow, foreboding a coming event which was to prove 
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most injurious to the spiritual life of the Church, and was deci- 


dedly to effect the future of the Society. 
The following words in the trustees’ annual report for 
the year 1856, suggest the nature of the coming event. 


"your trustees would also state that they are aware that 
conplaints are made about the general management of the affairs 
of the Society, some finding fault with the music and its expense, 
others with the minister. But your trustees in answer to all 
such complaints can only say, that our Society steadily increases 
in numbers and infiuence, and while there may be grounds for com- 
plaint, your trustees are clearly of the opinion, on the whole, 
that there is much greater cause for congratulations and encour- 
agement at our present md future prospects." 


The dark shadow, however, increased in proportions and on 
the fourteenth of January, 1857, on motion, in a Society meeting, 


it was resolved “that as some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
in the Society arising from the apparent neglect, on the part of 
the Pastor, of social duties, we hereby deem it expedient to 
appoint a committee to wait upon Mr. Shippen and confer with him 
upon the subject." 


On May twenty-seventh, the following communication was 
received by the Society from Mr. Shippen. 


"“Intimations have reached me that my pastoral connection 
with the Society is no longer agreeable. As yet no public or 
authorized expression has been made to that effect, and I have 
been left to judge of my duty from vague and perplexing rumorse 
It is important that there should be a distinct understanding 
between us that our relations may no longer be left in embarras- 
sing uncertainty. I ask therefore that there may be tonight a 
frank and candid expression on your part which will leave me nos 
longer in doubt. | n 


"If it be the pleasure of the Society that I shall continue 
my pastoral charge, I ask for a vacation of six months from the 
first of July next. In view of the approaching division of the 
Society, demanding three pastors instead of one, I desire by ab- 
sence to afford opportunity for inviting to your pulpit Eastern 
ministerse 


"T also desire a rest for recruiting physically and intel- 
lectually that I may return to my post with fresh spirit and 
power for continued work." 
Very respectfully yours, 
Rush R. Shippen 
At the meeting of the Society that evening the consensus 


was, that Mre Shippen should retain his Pastoral relations with 
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them. The request for a six months ' vacation was granted, with 
the? provision that Mr. Shippen provide the supply during the 
period. It was also suggested that he reconsider the length of 
time with the view of shortening his term of absence. 

Conciliatory measures seémingly were not able to heal the 
now widened breach, for, just four days later Mr. Shippen's re- 
sigmation was received, the same totake effect the first of July, 
1857 « 

Just prior to his departure the following resolution was 
sent the Rev. Mr. Shippen. 

"We, the members of this Society, feel deeply sensible of 
the devoted and untiring services of the Reve. Rush Re. Shippen, 
for the past eight years, during which time the Society has risen 
from a state of the deepest depression to its present prosperous 
condition, a result which we feel is mainly owing the labors of 
Mr. Shippen in the cause of liberal Christianity among use 

“While we regret the decision of Mr. Shippen to resign 
his pastoral office here, we will indulge the hope that our loss 
may be his gain, and that he may soon find himself engaged in 
a better field of usefulness." 

And thus at a time,‘ when perhaps more than at any other 
since the church began, the Society was in need of a great leader, 
when the flock should have had careful guidance through a diffi- 
cult and dangerous pass, they allowed themselves to become sepa- 
rated from the one, who through his long and successful associa- 
tion with them, was best fitted to help them. 

The "difficult and dangerous pass" of which I speak was 
the contemplated division of the First Society into three Societies; 
the organization of societies in the North and West sections of 


the ever-expanding city as well as in the Central division. 


A committee of five had been appointed "to consider the 


expediency of the sale of the church lot and the purchase of 
another lot or lots, and the erection of one or more churches 
thereon." B ecause of the interesting nature of their report it 


might be well to present a greater part of it verbatime 
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"At the time our present House was erected, about six- 
teen years ago, its location, for the convenient accommodation 
of the then residents of Chicago, was most judicious. Our church 
has passed through all the discouragements incident to the estab- 
lishment of anew Society in a new place, and finally attained a 
position of success and strength, from which it is to be hoped 
our numbers may be greatly augmented, and our cause expanded in 
every direction and division of our City. 
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"At the present time it must be obvious to every one of H 
the Society, who has given the subject any consideration, that i 
the distant and still extending limits of our City, the peculiar 
topography of our river and the contingent division into what for 
all practical purposes are three distinct and separate towns, the | 
apparent inconvenience to some of our people of the passage of the ! 
widely separated, and frequently disabled bridges, at times in un- ) 
pleasant and stormy weather, and in consequence the thinned and 
thinning seats of our evening meetings, and many other causes i 
with which we are all familiar, makes a diffusion’ of the places i 
of worship highly desirable. 


"Our church accommodations are already too limited, while 
it accommodates those who have been fortunate enough to secure 
eligible pews, it fails to supply any. new demand, and under such 
circumstances, we, as-an association, certainly cannot expect to 
derive any of the advantages resulting from the wonderfully rapid 
accumulations to the inhabitants, wealth and prosperity of Chicago. 4 


"In a pecuniary point of view, it must be apparent, from 
the constant woward tendency of real estate that at no future 
moment can we hope to provide ourselves with suitable church 1lo- 
cations as cheaply, and with the same ample facilities of selec- 
tion as at the presente Our present lot has become valuable-- 
it has been urged as an argument against its sale, that its pro- i 
spective enhancement will be great--and if we wait a few years j 
more we shall be much benefitted--granting this to be true its ud 
increase can at best be only relative to the increase of other ie 
property desired for three church locations in different and grow- 
ing parts of the City. 


"Your committee have adverted to the subject in a moral 
point of view and in this connection they found their final argu- i 
ment upon the broad ground of liberal Christianity, commensurate 
with the conspicuous wealth, influence and dominant position of & 
our City, regarded by the religious, as well as the mercantile 
classes of the East, as the Metropolis of the West, from and to 
which the courses of the great life giving streams of Emigration, 
trade and influence to the world west, are inevitably fixed. 
Chicago necessarily becomes an object of especial attention, as 
the point paramount to all others from which the influences and 
blessings of religious instruction are to be disseminated to a 
growing and expectant country beyond. 
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"With the considerations passing upon their attention, 
your committee has conceived it as alike consistent with duty and 
inclination to urge the purchase of three church lots, and the 
establishment as soon as practicable of three Unitarian Churches, 
as best calculated to meet the demands of our city, the dignity 
of our position, the policy of more worldly considerations, and 
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the requirements of a cause in which we as members of a progressive. 
church, as well as brethren of the great family of humanity, have 
a vital and abiding interest--and which in conclusion, consistent 
with the declared opinions expressed in this report, they feel it 
incumbent upon them to urge upon the Society immediate action, as 
an advisory body appointed for the especial consideration of the 
subject. They desire to refer all matters appertaining to the sale 
of our church property, the mode and manner of the distribution 
of the proceeds realised from such sale, and the purchase of other 
church lots, to the united wisdom and counsils of the entire So- 
ciety, and to asseverate as individuals should the Society decide 
to retain the present concentrated form of a single church organ- 
ization, and erect another church structure of proportions and 
elegance, compatible with the means and liberality of its members." 

Resolutions incorporating the suggestions of this committee 
were then drawn up and adopted by the Society, April 27, 1857. 

Then came the unfortunate incident to which reference has 
been made, and the Society had to concentrate, not on the matter 
of expansion, but upon the problem of securing another minister. 

The Rev. Dre Thompson, of Salem, Massachusetts, supplied 
the pulpit until a candidating minister could be heard. 

In September, 1857, a call was extended to the Rev.-George 
F. Noyes, who had graduated the previous June from the Harvard 
Divinity School. His brief pastorate of less than two years is to 
be remembered by an event of signal importance. It Was through 
his efforts and under his direction that "The Ministry at Large" 
was organized. This was the first act since the organization of 
the Society directed toward the setting up of a social service 
organization as an auxiliary unit of the Church, and this organ- 
ized charity was to be tne means of relieving much destitution in 
the City of Chicago for many years to come. 

The Reve Wm. He Hadley was appointed the first director of 

ne 

the "yinistey at~Large". He was succeeded by Robert Collyer, who, 
when he assumed the pastorate of Unity Church, was relieved by 


Miss Ee Pe Newcomb. In time, the charity was taken under the com- 


plete direction of Unity Church, the) North side branch of the 


First Society. 
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An interesting account and summary of the labors of the 
organization is given in the trustees’ report for the year 1859. 


"In connection with this institution is an evening school, 
embracing on its lists one-hundred and eighty-nine pupils, of 
whom seventy-two are females. Schools are held six evenings per 
week, and the room is usually thronged with scholars. These 
scholars are of ages varying from eight years to upwards of forty - 
yearse 
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"In the Sewing School, also under the auspices of the 
Ministry at Large, are about fifty girls, with an average attend- 
ance of forty. In three months from two-hundred to three-hundred 
garments have been given away, besides one-hundred and fifty pairs. 
of shoese 


“Within the same period, between fifty and sixty children 
have been sent to permanent homes. The number of calls at the 
office of the Ministry averages about twenty-five a day, and in 
the last three months is believed to be not less than fifteen 
hundred in alle 


"About one-hundred and fifty persons of both sexes and 
different ages have been provided with employment, and many sent 
out of the city. 


"These statistics have been supplied by Mr. Hadley, the 
faithful, and most excellent manager of the Ministry at Large. 
They are not, strictly speaking “proceedings,” nor are all the 
things spiritual in their nature. But they have all grown out of 
the benevolent ideas and beneficent acts of the Society. The 
Ministry at Large is the child of this Society. In the first year 
of the existence of that Ministry, this Society by gifts of money 
amounting to fifteen-hundred and eighty-three dollars, and by 
gifts in garments, in labor etc., carried the institution without 
asking for aid from any quarter. In this second year only a small 
amount has been given in the direct mode for the support of the 
Ministry, but in an indirect way much has been done. Those unique 
and ingenuously devised entertainments, known as the "Bazaar," 
were the creatures of Unitarian brains, and toil and skill, and 
they yielded the net sum of fourteen-hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars. Akin to these in nature and parentage were the "Tableaux" 
which yielded the net sum of one-hundred and five dollars. these 
sums with what our Society has given in money, will maké typ an 
agrregate of several hundred dollars more than was expended in 
the first year of the existence of this institution. 


"A collection was taken up in the Church on a sabbath 
morning in December from which was realized a sum sufficient to 
pay for the class books and service books for the Sunday Schools, 
and for the outlays in money for the Christmas Festivals. About 
one-hundred and forty presents were distributed to the children, 
under the Ministry at Large, and twenty-seven to the best class cea 
from the Reform School, then visiting the City, and about eighty 
presents were distributed to children of the Society." 


The Society was also engaged during these years in other 
benevolent work. Antioch College received financial assistance 
to the extent of twenty-nine hundred dollars, and the Orphan Asy- 
lum, and House of the Friendless were also aided. 

Encouraging reports are made at this time concerning the 
activity of the Sunday School of the First Church Society, and it 
is referred to as being “far more prosperous than ever before." 

So it would seem that Mr. Noyes ably filled the position 
left by Rush Shippen. At least the trustees thought so, for they 
said, “We feel the year which has passed (1857) was a trying one 
to the Society, a sort of crisis, which has happily resulted, as 
your trustees think, in permanent good. We have during the past 
year changed our Minister, and whatever may be the opinion of 
some as to its expediency at the time, we think no one,in view 


of the results, can doubt that the Society has greatly prospered 
under the ministrations of ,ur present Pastor." 


We, looking back in perspective, may reach other conclu- 
sions. But since this is history, and not prophecy let us con- 
tinue. 

On Wednesday, March third, 1858, the Reverend George 
Freeman Noyes was ordained, the Kev. William G. Eliot of St. 
Louis, preaching the sermone 

In addition to the work of the Ministry at Large, the 
Society during the years, 1857 and 1858, busied themselves in an 
effort to solve the now much worm issue of the assessment of pews 
to mect current expenses and "to draw up papers for the division 
of the lot of land belonging to the Society for the purpose of 
dividing the same equitably between the South, North, and West 
sides of the City." 


This latter issue matured during 1858; and provision was 


made for the division of the Society into three corporate units. 


"The Society of the North division, organized under the 
name of ‘Unity Church' have ceded their pews, and have taken the 
deed of their portion of the original church lot and are on the 
eve of commencing with public worship as a separate society. The 
members of the West Division have not yet taken those steps, and 
it is doubtful whether they will during the present year. They 
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are fewer in numbers and less able in means than those of the 
North Division who are about to commence independent and separate 
worship." (Annual Report-1859) 

The Rev. Mr. Noyes’ resignation, came, as it were, out of 
a clear sky in a letter from him to the Society, January 25, 1859. 

His reasons though vague, are implied in the following 
sentences of the letter; 

"My darling hope which brought me into the ministry was 
that at some time I might have a "free church’, wherein I should 
be entirely untrammeled by the usual conditions of society-organ- 
ization and enabled to follow, without reserve, the guidance of 
my own convictions of truth and duty. I feel satisfied that my 
duty draws me imperatively in that direction." 

Whatever the detailed facts of the case, the pe PR 
is warranted that such ideas of absolute freedom were destined to 
be frustrated in whatever corporate association he found himself. 

Noyes’ resignation was received by the Society with feel- 
ings of deep regret and resolutions were passed expressing their 
appreciation for his highly acceptable services, and their sense 
of loss in his departure from their fellowship. 

There followed a period of two years during which time 
the Society lived a sort of "hand to mouth existence," being un- 
successful in calling a minister to succeed Mre Noyes. 

The size of the congregation was decreased almost one- 
third with the withdrawal of those members who went to make up 
the North-division Church. In November, 1859, the church building 
was damaged when the wall of an adjacent building fell during a 
wind storm. The office of ‘the Ministry at Large suffered most. 
The financial depression of '57 had continued to effect the City. 
But despite these "severe reversals of prosperity", services were 
held every Sunday morning of the year, except the two oes the 


Church was closed for repairs. 


Again the Society was favored with an imposing list of 


v7 W050 
"supplies", far too many to mention here, and they were exception- 
ally fortunate to have in their midst a competant Minister at 
Large, in the person of Robert Collyer, who later was called to 
the ministry of "Unity Church". His timely aid was a source of 
much encouragement and inspiration to them during these trying 
timese 

Came the year 1861. Though several "calls" had been ex- 
tended, none had been accepted. Without a settled minister the 
question of constructing a new church building was out of consid- 
eration. 

It was in June, 1861, that the Society finally succeeded 
in securing the regular services of a pastor. He was the Rev. 
Charles B. Thomas of New Orleans, Louisiana. The circumstances 
surrounding his coming to Chicago are revealed in the following 
resolution: 

"That in the advent of Mr. Thomas to this Society, in this 
day of our extreme need, we recognize a timely and provident ial 
aid and intervention for the preservation of our parish: and we 
would express our thanks to this gentleman for his kindness in 
visiting us, and remembering the unfortunate circumst ances which 
have produced for us the pleasure of his acquaintance, and mindful 
of the sacrifice he has made for the sake of conscience and patri- 
Otic duty, we deeply sympathize with him in the dissolution, as 
we also deplore the causes, which have created the rupture of those 
kindly bands of fellowship and Christian intercourse, which have 
heretofore united him with his parish in New Orleans." 

Thus in the first year of the Civil War, the First Society 
of Unitarians in Chicago, took unto themselves an "Abolitionist" 
minister. Mr. Thomas’ views on the slavery controversy are clearly 


defined in a sermon which he preached, commemorating George Wash- 


ington's birthday, February 23, 1862. 


"We have taken Washington as the type and embodiment of 
just republican liberty. There were men about him of greater 
brilliancy of intellect, readier speech, profounder political wis- 
dom perhaps, but towering above them all ‘ascends the colossal 
grandeur of his character and his life,' because they rooted so 
deeply in the everlasting principles of honesty, love of justice, 
hatred of oppression=--the principles of Jesus of Nazareth, embode-. 
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ied in high maxims, guided constantly his life. 


"Accept the lesson. Heed his warning against sectional 
jealousy. Learn from him to apply to the social wrongs of your 
age the remedy of kind rebuke, rather than noisy bittermess and 
foul denunciatione Remember that men as good as you are, as pure, 
as conscientious, live North and South, East and West. Learn to 
treat them all as brothers. 


"True patriotism is calm, charitable, comprehensive, labor- 
ing for the future, as well as for today. Brethren, while you hate 
the social evils of your day and generation, learn to pity rather 
than despise those involved in these wrongs; so help them by wise 
and kindly methods, rather than inflame them with slander and abuse. 
Make in all things the principles of Jesus the law of your national 
existence, and no dream of power, or glory or greatness is too 
brignt to be fulfilled, no ideal destiny too grand to be accomplish- 
ede 


The actual state of affairs to which the Society had de- 
scended during the two year vacancy of its pulpit is exposed in 
the trustees! report for the year 1861. It is, in part, as follows. 


"Your trustees whose term of office expires this evening, 
entered upon their duties at a period of great despondency in the 
affairs of the Society. For a long time we had been without a 
pastor, the congregation had become much reduced in numbers, the 
revenues of the Society were crippled and every month seemed to 
add to our doubts and discouragements. During the first half of 
the year, the trustees supplied the pulpit from time to time, as 
opportunities presented. The Kev. Mr. Collyer often came to our 
relief, and was ever ready to aid us so far as his other engage- 
ments permitted, and as a last resort, rather than to close the 
church, lay services were performed for several Sabbaths: by members 
who kindly lent their aide--but all this fell so far short of our 
wants, that, one by one, the congregation dwindled away, till there 
was, literally, but two or three to meet togethere It is lamentable 
in these days, when liberal Christianity is everywhere spreading, 
that this church, which was among the earliest established in Chi- 
cago, should now be dragging its slow length along, instead of 
ranking first among the many flourishing Churches in the City. 

How much of this is owing to our own inaction, or indifference, 
each one must answer for himself." 


With this last statement no reader will want to disagree. 
A costly lesson indeed, and it should serve as a memorable example 
to the readers in this "course" in practical theology. 

The Society pledged its cooporation to their new and 
"beloved" pastor and set forth to scale again the heights of pros- 
perity. 


Soon the discussion concerning the building of a new churm 
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edifice was renewed. It was given added impetus when Mr. Jonathan 


Burr renewed an earlier offer to give to the Society a lot of land i 


upon which to build the church. His offer was unanimously accepted 
on May 27, 1862, and the Society moved to purchase from Mr. Burr "| 
additional ground adjoining this land. A building committee was 
appointed and authorized to contract with architects to furnish 
plans of a new building. 

It is interesting to note here one of the conditions of 
conveyance stipulated by Mr. Burr at the time of his gift. ‘ 

"When the pews shall be appraised at a cost not toe xceed © 4 
the entire value of the Church and land, said Burr shall be allow- | 
ed to select pews to the value of four thousand dollars none of 
them to be the highest priced pews, which said pews shall never be 
rented by said society at an average rent of over twenty-five dol- 
lars each per year, the desire being to retain said pews for the 
benefit of young men and mechanics and those who have small means." 

His generosity is therefore to be doubly commended because 
of this considerateness. 

On Thursday, April 9, 18635, at noon, the cornerestone of 
the new church was laid. The new location was on Wabash Avenue, 
north of Hubbard Court, one mile south of the old church building. 
The Chicago Tribune of the next day tells us that E. W. Willard Esqa., 
a trustee of the Society delivered an address giving a history of 
the Society's rise and. progress, and the Rev. Mr. Thomas "gave a 
brief but touching address upon the importance of the event, and 
the purpose it ignaugurated". The Reve Robert Collyer offered the 
prayers. Se =~ 

As though joyous over this notable event which climaxed 
years of planning and eager expectations, and not wishing the 
Society to "change its mind” and decide that it was not yet the 
opportune time to build the new house of worship, Destiny took a 


hand in the matter, and on May 22, caused the old building to be 


destroyed by firee 
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An interesting account of the fire appeared in the daily 
paper. The fire which started in nearby buildings spread to the 
churche 

"The ministers gown, chair and church books, cushions, and 
stoves, were alone savede In less than a half hours time the 
building burned to the ground, except the bare shell of the front 
wall, and a portion of the bell tower which clung to it. Strange 
to say, the bell, although its bearings seemed entirely bummed off, 
still remains in the tower, supported by a few charred timberse 
This was the first bell ever put up im Chicago. This church was 
one Of the old landmarks of Chicago, and was the handsomest church 
structure of the time." 

The building had already been sold, and all the property 
in the church was insured, so that the fire might be called a 
successful one, since the building was of no use to the purchaser. 
The metal from the famous old bell netted the Society three-hundred 
dollars, and insurance to the amount of two-hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars was paid on it, so that even to its last knell, the 
bell can be said to have served well its Society. 

As the new edifice was hardly begun the Society found it- 
self temporarily without a home. The use of the Wabash Avenue, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the First Universalist Society 
of Chicago, St. Pauls’ building was offered them. The latter's 
invitation was accepted since there had existed between the two 
Churches a friendly relationship for some years. 

In the latter part of November the Society moved into the 
basement of the new building. ‘By February, 1864, the Lecture 
Room of the Church was completed, and worship services were held 
in it. The music was supplied by a melodeon, but provision had 
been made for the installation of a new three thousand dollar 
organ in the Church auditorium. 

By this time the Society had acquired something other than 


new physical property. That was a new namee In the records of a 


special meeting held on December 7, 1865, we find for the first 
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time the announcement that the Society would meet at the "Church 


of the Messiah". The Church was thenceforward for many years to 
be popularly know as "The Church of the Messiah". 

It now becomes necessary to traverse another dark period 
in the history of the Society where adversity threatened to take 
its life. 

On this occasion the blame rested not at all upon the 
Society, which was the victim of circumstances entirely out of its 
controle 

The Society, in April, 1864, dismissed from their service, 
their minister, because of social conduct unbecoming a clergyman. 
It was a severe shock, and came at the time of a decided crisis 
in the affairs of the Church. 

Again Robert Collyer came to the rescue, “a spare rail" 
he called himself, and held evening services for the Society until 
June, after which there were no services until the winter of 1866, 
eighteen months later, when evening services were resumed by Mre 
Collyer. Most of this time the Lecture Room was occupied by the 
First Baptist Society. 


Construction difficulties added to the Society's hardships. 


It was necessary to remove the tower of the main auditorium, and to 


rebuild its walls when a settling foundation rendered them unsafe. 
Thus the completion df the new church edifice was greatly delayed, 
end the calling of a settled minister was indefinitely postponed. 
Finally, on February 10, 1866, a call was extended the 
Reve Robert Laird Collier, pastor of a church in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, and it was accepted. Incidentally Robert Laird 
Collier should not be confused with his Chicago contemporary, 


Robert Collyer to whom reference has been previously made. 


The completed Church of the Messiah was dedicated on 
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April 15, “To the worship of Almighty God and the service of the 
Christian Religion." Two days later Mr. Robert Laird Collier was 
installed as minister, the Reve Je He Hayward conducting the ser- 
vice, and the Reve A. De Mayo delivering the sermon. The total 
cost of the building was fifty-five thousand, eight-hundred and 
fifty-three dollars, part of which had to be advanced by the un- 
tiring and faithful building committee composed of Messrs. Jerome 
Beecher, David Gage, Daniel Thompson and Edward Rogers. To them 
the Society, in resolution, expressed their grateful thanks for 
"ga church edifice, fully completed in all its appointments, and 


not surpassed in converrience, beauty, and taste by any in the 
country." 
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CHAPTER IV 


Thus it was, that the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 
in the month of April, 1866, took a new lease of life. Housed in 
a new and beautiful building the Society put itself to the labors 


“which will make The Church of the Messiah a power for good, and 
a pride for all." 


The people were urged to renew their support of the Min- 
istry at Large, which during 1865 was obliged to suspend its la- 
bors for lack of funds.e Although it was an independently incor- 
porated organization, and therefore not conducted directly by the 
church, it was dependent upon the Society for funds, and "as there 
was no other organized charity in the city where the congregation 
could be fairly and equally recognized or represented" this was 
in fact a sectarian duty. 4 

The essential importance of the Sunday School as "the 
Nursery of the Church" was emphasized and a plea made for its ade- 
guate support by the Society. 

This personal interest in the Ministry at Large and the 
Sunday School the trustees felt would “tend strongly to bring 
about a unity of feeling and action", in the Society and to this 
end the work of the new minister and the trustees was directed. 

The trustees further stated, January, 1867 that, "the 
number of communicants is estimated at about one-hundred. Your 
active individual interest in the Sacraments and Holy Ordinances 


of the Church are especially desired, and would add materially to 
our religious efficiency." They condémned the practice of closing 
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the church during the summer, not excepting the period of the min- 
ister's vacatione To these remarks the minister added words stress- 
ing the importance of a"churchly organization which values the 


sacraments." 
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Fhe Society was definitely moving toward a more cooperative 
and efficient church body. This development continued for several 
years, during which time an ever-increasing interest was shown by 
the congregation in the order of the worship service, the kind of 
music, and the celebration of the sacraments. <A church choir re- 
piaeed the "solo and quartette" form of music; two deacons and two 
deaconesses were appointed Officers of the Church to act with the 
minister in'an advisory capacity concerning the spiritual interests 
of the congregation; and members were publicly received into the 
Society according to the order of Confirmation found in the Book 
of Common Prayer used by the Society. 

From the estate of Mr. Azel Peck, long a faithful trustee, 
a large income was bequeathed the Society, and aided it consider- 
ably in meeting its financial obligations. 

; To the Church of the Messiah was also given in 1867, an 
Italian Marble Baptismal font. It was presented as a memorial to 
two daughters of A. He Burley, a trustee of the Society. This 
gift is of particular interest, inasmuch as the font has recently 
been placed in the north aisle of the beautiful Gothic edifice of 
the First Unitarian Church, where it now stands as a memorial to 
the Society to which it was given, sixty-six years ago, as well 
as to the Burley family. 

During the year 1869, the Third Unitarian Church on the 
West Side was organized, and some members of *the First Society 
naturally joined with theme However, "new families and quite a 
number of young people™ were added to the Messiah congregation so 
that no serious loss in membership resulted. 

An encouraging sign in the,finencial affairs of the Society 


was that in this year it was planned to raise one-thousand dollars 


for the benefit of the American Unitarian Society, and so the 
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beneficiary of 1840, turned donor of 1869. Antioch College again 
was aided to the extent of five-hundred dollars, 

The year 1869 ended with the following resolution by the 
trusteés. 

"That while we have met in accordance with our annual cus- 
tom to consider the affirs of the closing year, and of the year 
now just entered upon, we deem it fitting to place upon our records 
renewed tokens of esteem and gratitude toward our good Pastor, Mr. 
Collier, who has been our companion and friend in our daily walks, 
the leader in all enterprises pertaining to the welfare of our 
Church, and through whose labors and influence we have crown into 
a compact, efficient and united Christian Society. That although 
Mr. Collier's eloquent utterances have been most potent in winning 
a grand hearing for the Liberal cause, his work will not be accom- 
plished until the faith that Channing taught, shall have in Chicago 
a following surpassing that of the City in which Channing preached." 

On Sunday night, October 8, 1871, at nine o'clock a fire 
broke out on the West side of the City of Chicago, and before the 
last burning ember of the conflagration had died out, twenty-seven 
hours later, seventeen-thousand, four-hundred and fifty buildings 
and property valued at one-liundred and ninety-six million dollars 
had been destroyed; one hundred thousand people had been rendered 
homeless and two hundred and fifty had lost their lives. Chicago 
was the victim of the second greatest calamity of modern times. 

Like a sentinel standing guard over the charred ruins of 
his city, so stood the Church of the Messiah on the very edge of 
the burned district, itself untouched by the red enemye The build- 
ing was saved by the use of gun-powder in blowing up the surround- 
ing buildings. It was immediately utilizéd by the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society as a relief statione. 


At a meeting, “to organize a special relief committee for 
the help of burned-out church members and other worthy people", 


the Réeve Robert Laird Collier represented the Unitarian denomin- 
ation. 
Some of the supporters and friends of the Society naturally 


suffered property losses, but on the whole, the suffering among 
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Unitarians in the City was not great. 

The Unity Church was destroyed and Professor Swing and his 
congregation were tendered the common use of The Church of the 
Messiahe 

A sum of nearly twelve thousand dollars was raised by Eng-~ 


lish Unitarians "for the relief of brethren of their faith who 
were sufferers from the Chicago fire". After the contribution was 


made,the generous givers learned that such a large sum was not 
needed by Unitarians here, and they asked that a Chicago Vommittee 


be formed "to make such distribution of the fund as seemed best 
on the field of the calamity". This was done except that one 


thousand dollars of the fund was ap propiated to found an "English 
Memorial Parish Library” of the First Unitarian Society. 

On November twelfth, a card was placed upon the door of 
the Church of the Messiah offering the building and ground for 
salee . 

Reconstruction had already begun in the devastated city, 
and as most of the congregation had settled further south, it was 
deemed advisable to offer the property for sale, and to rebuild in 
this section of the City 

Accordingly at a meeting on December eleventh, held in the 
newly constructed parsonage on Indiana Avenue, the trustees were 
authorized to purchase the lot of ground located at the South East 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 

The old property had in the meantime been sold to Mr. He 
Wilmarth, a member of the Society, and church services and meetings 
were being held in a rented building at the corner of Indiana and 
Twenty-second Street, formerly occupied by the Calvary Presbyterian 
Churche 

A building committee of five was appointed in January, 1872. 


They were, Messrs. Murry Nelson, Louis Wahl, N. Ludington, De. Le 
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Shorey, and He McFarland. Cochrane and Miller, architects, were 
chosen to draw the plans of the new edifice and construction got 
under way that winter. 

The wife of the Rev. Mre Collier, passed away on the 
thirteenth day of September, 1872. As an expression of the Socie- 
ty's bereavement, the following statement was placed upon the re- 
cord booke 


"We feel keenly how inadequate are words to express the 
sense of our 10SSe 


"Through the period, now nearly seven years, since our be- 
loved Pastor has had charge of this Church, Mrse Collier has been 
an active participant, foremost in every good work to promote its 
welfare. This Society and all its interest were constantly in her 
thoughts, and the power of her wise, just, and conscientious in- 
flusnce in it were increasing with every year added to her life. 

It is pleasing to contemplate how all the members of this Society, 
old and young, alike without exception, brought to her, when living, 
the tribute of their love, as they now revere, and will continue to 
revere, her memory forevere As we recall her in our homes, and in 
hers, in the Church, in the Sunday School, in our social gatherings, 
and in our religious conferences, it would seem that the inevitable 
loss is irreperable, but it is in the order of Providence that such 
a life, once given to blossom on earth has perpetual succession in 
the sphere it first gladdened, and hallowed with its presence; and 
we trust that in some great measure, this pure spirit will abide 
with us for inspiration and guidance in the place of her presence 
end counsel while living. 


"We put upon these records, the abiding sense of our grati- 
tude for the influence of that life, in which for so many years 
there has been shown to us in rarest combination the highest quali-~ 
ties of womanhood; but the loftiest tribute we can give to the 
memory of the dear friend whom we lament, will be in all the coming 
years, to make this--the Church of her affection, conform to the 
transcendant beauty and purity of her life." 

It was then voted that the Chapel of the new Church of the 
Messiah be built as a memorial chapel to Mary Price Collier. 

Not only did it serve as a.memorial to the wonderful per- 
sonality of Mrse Collier, mut it bore tribute as well to the spirit 
manifest in all of the women of the Society, who like her, had de- 
voted themselves to the enrichment of the Church life through the 


many yearSe idee. 


After December first the Society moved to a new, temporary 
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meeting place, Martines Hall, where two services and Sunday School 


were held every Sunday. » 


The cornerstone of the new building was laid, on Tuesday, 
May 15, 1875. The event is reviewed in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of the following day. The service opened with prayer and the 
reading of the third chapter of II Corinthians. Mr. D. e Shorey 
then presented the Rev. Robert Laird Collier with a silver trowel, 


inscribed, “Presented to the Reverend Robert Laird Collier, on 
the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of the new Church 
of the Messiah, Pileage. May 13, 1873, by Cochrane and Miller, 
architects.e" Robert Yollier then pronounced the stone"well iaid 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit." 


The Rev. Charles Wendte, minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church, on the West side, spoke, and he was followed by Mr. Collier, 
who gave a historical sketch of the life of the Church. Of the 


old building on Washington Str@et, he said, “It was a dismal place, 
but many true hearts gathered beneath its roof, and warked faith- 
fully for the belief that was in them." 


"After the fire," (the Yhicago fire of 1871) he continued, a 
"many societies of other denominations had combined together in ¥ 
one church building, and practically abandoned their distinct or- - 
ganizations. the Unitarians did not do that." He said that he 4 
had always felt sure that “if they stood up manfully by themselves, | 
they would come out for it better in the end." i 


"This church," he concluded, "has a great mission to per- ih 
form in liberalizing the sentiments and the doctrines of other de- n 
nominations." He hoped the day would come when “it will make no ii 
difference what maybe the denominational name of a preacher who | 
occupies a pulpit." 


The first service was held in the Mary Price Collier Memo- 


rial Chapel on Sunday, June, 14, 18735. The main auditorium was 
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not occupied until November the second. It was fittingly dedicated 
on the sixteenth day of November, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, of New York 4 
preaching the sermone 


Planted once more in a new soil, the seeds from the first 


flower of Unitarianism in the City of Chicago, were to spring forth 


into new life, and blogsom for many years to come. 
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Of this new garden of free religion we will speak in the 


next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 


Because, by the greatest good fortune, the first record 
book of the Society had been >reserved, it has been possible to 
trace-in considerable detail the history of the First Unitarian 
Society of Chicago from its humble, frontier beginning in 1836, 
up through the years until in 1873, the Society was housed in a 
beautiful new building, constructed at a total cost of approxi- 
mately ninety thousand dollars, in a city Which boasted of an ale- 
most four hundred thousand population. 

To the memory, then, of those Secretaries whose diligence 
and industry have rendered the pages of that book invaluable to 
us today, let us pay tribute in passing to the succeeding phase 
of the career of the institution they faithfully served. 

The era upon wnich we enter now cannot be treated as com- 
pletely, nor as interestingly as those of the past, inasmuch as 
the second book of records cannot be found. 

From November 17, 1875, until January 20, 1898 the only 
official records available are several Annual Reports. -Upon them 
and upon miscellaneous articles, newspaper clippings, and "reminis- 
cences", we must depend for, at best, a very sketchy history of 
this periode 

In the sumner of '74, the Reve Robert Laird Collier was 
given his usual two months leave of absence and as was, his custom 
he sailed for Europe. Shortly before his intended return, a let- 
ter was received by the Society bearing the resignation of their 
beloved pastor. The condition of his health necessitated this 
action. For eight years he had served the Society with every 


ounce of devotion! and service.! They had been 6ight trying years, 
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filled with adversity of many kinds, and it was sad that just at 
the dawning of a new day he had to lay aside the work of his hands, 
which he loved so muche “But the night cometh when no man shkeall - 
work." 

The final chapter of Robert Laird Collier's association 
with the Church of the Messiah may fittingly come to a close with 
lines from a sermon he delivered in 1869, "Things Which Endure." 

"The influence which each man exerts is eternal, yet it 
is unseen; it feeds itself like a spring, and increases like a 
river ina vale. \ 

"We know not where heaven is; we know not where the saint- 
ed souls aree But somewhere in this life of God, the life that we 
once saw, and see no more, is eternal." 

On January 9, 1875, the Rev. Brooke Herford, formerly the 
sinteved of Upper Vhapel, an old Noncomformist parish of Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, England, and then minister of the Strangeways Free 
Church, Manchester, preached in the Church of the Messiah. Mr. 
Herford had been strongly recommended by Robert Laird Collier. 

On the advice of their friend, the Nev. Robert Collyer, 
then minister of Unity Church, the Society voted to invite Mre 
Herford to accept a temporary engagement for three months, /that 
congregation and preacher might become mutually acquainted; and 
then finally, if agreeable, an engagement as permanent pastor 
would be broached. 

This arrangement was agreed to; and a the expiration of 
his engagement it was felt that he was amply fitted to take up 
the work of their Society. A formal call was sent to him in Sep- 
tember, and on October twelfth, he wrote from Manchester, accept=- 
ing the cordial and unanimous invitation. In this letter of accep- 


tance, Mre Herford revealed his state of mind in respect to his 


9 
migration from the provincialism of Manchester, to the cosmopolitan- 


ism of Chicago. a 
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When, in 1864, he took charge of the Manchester Church, 
one of the conditions of his acceptance of the call was, that the 
seats in the church should be free, and that the working expenses 
* Of the parish should depend upon the offertory systeme 

Accordingly, he asked the Chicago Society to give the free 
pew system a trial. This is an interesting suggestion in the light 
“of the many difficulties which the First Church had experienced in 
adhering strictiy to the pew-rental plane Had a compromise been 
reached earlier in its history, many of the financial troubles of 
the Society might have been mitigated. 

The success of the free pew system depended largely on 
the pulpit eloquence of the preacher, and as Brooke Herford pos- 
sessed to a great degree the rare gift of drawing people to him, 
the final adoption of this plan, directly led to a period of new 
prosperity for the Society. 

Because, therefore, of the interesting nature of his let- 
ter of acceptance, and its relevancy to his approaching ministry 
to the Society, it is set down here in fulle 
My dear friends: 

"T received a week ago the invitation which you transmitted 
to me on behalf of the Church of the Messiah, Chicago. I thank 
you for the very warm and cordial terms both towards myself and to- 
wards my femily, in which it is conveyed, and am glad to be able 
to reply, that after niost anxious thought, I have resolved to ac- 
cept it. | 

"You will readily understand that one great difficulty to 
be gotten over has been the hesitation of my dear wife to leave 
our own country, and all our old friends, and so strong has been 
this hesitation, and not I tnink unreasonable, that I fecl bound 
to comply with her desire, that I should couple my acceptance of 
your invitation with the distinct understanding that should we at 
the end of six years think it better to return to England, we shall 
be free to do so without the least feeling, on the part of the con- 
gregation, that so early a return is unreasonable or unfair. I do 
not, of course, mean to bind either you or myself by this, to a six 
years' engagement, but I feel that such an effort as yo are making 
can only be made in faith, that I will stop with you for a fair 


period of work, and, therefore, I feel it best, to put it clearly 
to you, how limited that period may perhaps bee 
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"One other condition I feel obliged to make. You are 
aware how closely I have been identified with the open church move- 
ment. Now Il saw, while among you, that circumstances are so dif- 
ferent in America from England, that it would be foolish to insist 
upon your church doing what was the sole condition of my going to 
my present congregation, namely, adopting the open pew system en- 
tirely, and depending exclusively upon the offertory. I shall be 
quite willing, therefore, to go on with morning service in the way 
you have been accustomed to, but I think I may not unreasonably 
ask that for the evening service only, the congregation shall go 
heartily with me, ina fair if only partial trial of the open church 
plan. The details of carrying it out I can better explain in a 
less formal communication, to the trustees, the only essential 
thing being, that the seats should be rented for the morning service _ 
only, and be absolutely free (and not merely thrown open on suffer- 
ance) for the evening service, with an offertory (collection)*“each 
evening. 


"In case it be thought that this limitation of ownership 
will somewhat lessen the renting value of the seats, and so weaken 
the source to which the trustees look for raising the expenses of 
the church, I should be willing to accept a somewhat smaller guar- 
anteed income than that you generously offer, to be supplemented 
by an agreed upon proportion of the amounts raised by offertory. 

I believe that by this plan the financial position of your church 
will be strengthened, but of that I am willing to take the risk, 
being sure at any rate, that this plan will afford best scope for 
gathering in outsiders, and making our church services attractive 
to the poor as well as to the riche How far, dear friends, even 
with all the advantages of the plan, which would give me most hope 
of success, I may be able to do such a work, as you have hope for, 
I know not; but I am willing to try and will do my best. I have 
told my people here, in my letter of resignation, that I regard 
the post to which you call me, as one of the most important in our 
church, yet its very importance makes it a more anxious responsi- 
bility to undertake it. One thing, however, encourages me, namely, 
that sentence in your letter, in wnich you say, 'The yeople of the 
Church of the Messiah will all heartily unite in active cooperation 
with you in doing the work for which a Unitarian Church is organ- 
ized.' With a people who mean that, with a common-sense living 
faith, a free pulpit, and a church cordially opening its doors to 
rich and poor, I would not be afraid to cast my lot anywhere in 
God's earthe And so, in the faith that your people do mean that, 
and deeply feeling your friendly confidence in me, I accept your 
call with a glad and willing heart." 

Ever faithfully yours, 

Brooke Herford. 


John Cuckson, minister of the First Church, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts wrote in 1904 a memoir of Brooke Herford. In this 
interesting and beautifully written work a resume is given of 
Mr. Herford's brilliant seven years pastorate in the Church of 


the Messiah, together with his touching letter of resignation. 
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“There was very much in Western life that was congenial 
to the minister of the Church of the Messiah. Its vigor and vi- 
tality, its quickness of apprehension, and boldness of enterprise, 
and its generous willingness to lend a hand in the work of pro- 
gressive civilization won his affection. He often spoke with de- 
light of the breezy frankness of the people. Nothing daunted then, 
nothing seemed too great for them. Difficulties which would stagger 
a slower people were easily brushed aside, and beneath their rest- 
less bounding activity was a serene staying power for good. More- 
over, they were a sociable set, given to hospitality, capable of 
being led by anyone in whom they had confidence, but hard to drive, 
and intolerant of weakness and incapacity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Mr. Herford enjoyed his ministry in Chicago, and 
came to hold a high opinion of the Western people, not merely for 
their commercial enterprise, but also for their educational ideals 
and ambitionse To him they were neither very wild nor very woolly, 
but full of the native strength and eager vitality of a race capa- 
ble of high things and conscious of a great future. He laboured 
among them in the busy city, and in missionary work throughout the 
Middle West, for more than six years, taking his part in the noble 
effort to impress upon the new civilization, so fraught with destiny 
to the whole country, the need and worth of a free and practical 
Christianity. No one, of all the Western preachers, realized more 
than he, the stupendous task of presenting the truths and principles 
of religion to a mixed and migratory population bent largely upon 
worldly success, and often disposed in a pitiable fashion to get 
on without organized religion, or with the smallest pretence of ite 


"At last, after fruitful effort, it dawned upon him, that 
he had come into that particular field a few years too late. A 
ministry in VChicago called for the fresh vigour of early manhood, 
the pliability and elasticity of an age unwarped by fixed prejudices - 
and inflexible habits, and a speed of living incompatible with’ the 
natural slowness that comes with years. Once more he sighed for 
another change, and had in mind a return to England, when an urgent 
invitation reached him to fill the vacant pulpit at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. The following letter of resignation indicated his 
condition at this time: : 

April 21st, 1882. 

"To the Trustees and Congregation of the First Unitarian Society, 

Church of the Messiah, Vhicago. 
My dear Friends; 


You are aware that I recently received a call from the 
Arlington Street Congregation in Boston. After much earnest and 
anxious thought, I have come to the conclusion that I must accept 
it, and I have therefore to tender to you the resignation of my 
ministry herée ‘ 

In terminating a connection, wnich has been throughout 
without break or jar, and in wnich I have found great interest 
and happgness, I owe you something more than the mere announce- 
ment of a proposed change. 


- May I remind you that when I accepted your own ‘call’, I 
was so conscious Of a doubt whether this could be a permanent 
settlement, that I made the express proviso, that at the end of 
six years, if I felt it best to leave, I should be free to do so, 
without any imputation of suddenness, or unreasonableness. tJlhose 
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six years are more than past. It is, indeed, over seven years, 
since my ministry amongst you really commenced; for though my pre- 
vious visit in 1875 was nominally only for three months’ 'supply,' 
yet your reception of me was such, that I felt myself something 
more than e casual visitor, my three months' engagement was pro- 
longed to the close of the church season, and when I brought over 
my family in January, 1876, it was rather for a renewal than the 
commencement of my ministry heree 


These seven years have been years of rare invigoration and 
interest to me, and touched from the beginning by a wealth of 
kindly feeling, which make the thought of parting very painful, 
and yet, I think that it is best. 


The causes which have led me to this decision are two:-=- 
the one personal, the other relating to the character of the work. 


The first is this: I hardly reckoned upon the strain of 
heart and feeling that it would be to live permanently so far from 
my Old friends and kindred. And of late the longing has kept in- 
creasing rather than lessening, to be either among them again, or 
at any rate a little nearer within reach of quicker and more fre- 
quent communication. 


The second cause relates to the work, and my power of do- 
ing it. The ministry of religion, in this eager, absorbed Western 
life, requires much the same alertness, electric energy, and read- 
iness for strain and tension, as does Western business. To do his 
best work, a man should come here while his mental limbs still have 
the spring and flexibility of youth, be able to become a thorough 
Westerner in feeling and sympathy, and be quick to throw himself 
into, initiate, and lead new plans of work. Now, the simple fact 
is, that for all this, I came here about fifteen years too old. I 
have tried not to let you find it out; I hope that to some extent 
I have succeeded, but it is none the less true, and in a very few 
years at most, you would perceive it. I believe, therefore, that 
I can best lay out my life and power henceforth, in a ministry more 
like that from which you called me, and into which I have grown 
through twenty-five years. 


I had not sought for this change. I have not sought for 
any change. If I could choose, 1 would rather such an opening had 
been deferred, that I might have worked on among you here for two 
or three years more. But within a few months of its becoming clear 
to me, that I must not try to settle down here for life, came this 
urgent invitation to Boston. It seems to ine, On the wiole, of all 
Opportunities that have come to ine, or are likely to come, the 
most eligible and hopeful; and, as I cannot help feeling that if 
I am ever to leave, there could hardly be a time when the Church of 
the Messiah could better stand a change, than now, I think it best 
to accept this invitation. 


I have, therefore, tO resign my trust into your hands. [If 
I do not say more, it is because my gratitude for my own past, and 


my hope for your future are too deep and tender, to be expressed 
in such a comrunication. 


With regard to the time at which my resignation should 
take effect, I leave it entirely to the society; simply saying 


\ 
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that when such a separation has to be, it is not well for either 
party, for it to be very long deferred. | 
| Faithfully yours, | 
Brooke Herford.™ 
One interesting phase of’Rev. lir. Herford's work in Chi- 
cago has not been mentioned, and that is "The Herford Kindergarten." 
This innovation in child education was one of the most in- 
teresting social service activities of the time. The kindergerten 
was conducted in a building located near the church at twenty~second 
and Arnold Streets, and was attended by one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty children of the pre-school age. Its 
value to the community was inestimable. 


The resignation of Mr. Herford was reluctantly accepted ( 


by the Society who then passed the following resolutions. 


"Whereas the Rev. Brooke Herford has rendered to this Sa- 
ciety his resignation as pastor of the YVhurch of the Messiah to d 
take effect at such time as it may designate therefore be it 

"Resolved that such resignation be accepted and that the 
thirty-first day of July next be fixed as the time when the same 
shall take effect. 


"Resolved that in accepting such resignation this Society q 
desires to put upon record its high appreciation of the character { 
and services Of Mr. Herford and its sense of loss at his departure. 


"Mr. Herford has been the pastor of the church connected 
with this Society for more than six years and during that time has 
endeared himself to its members and congregation by his manly and 
Christian life and conducte He has labored hard and earnestly for 
its promotion and welfsre and has, we believe, left his impress 
upon the lives and characters of its members. Not only have his 
ministrations been of great value to this Society and Church but 
he has come to be a power in this City in shaping public sentiment 
in the right direction. Notably among the movements which he has 
inaugurated we recognize as one of the most beneficent that in favor 
of a Saturday half holiday which has met with so much favor and has 
already gained a strong foothold among the business men of this City. 


| "The uniform respect and regard entertained for him not only 
by his congregation and friends but by those outside of his Church 
and especially by the other clergy of the City has been a source of 
great gratification and pride to us and the high rank he has taken 
in the literary circles and societies of this City has been addition- * 
al evidence to our minds of his great learning and varied attainments. 


"Nor has his influence been confined to this Church and City 
alone but throughout the West and Northwest he has come to be recog=- 
nized as one of the strong and leading men, if, indeed, not the lead= 
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ing man in our denomination. His wise moderation, practical 
sagacity and forcible presentation of our views have, we believe, 
contributed largely to the growth of the ideas we stand for in 
this section of the country, and we have always felt a just pride 
not only in being so well represented in him at the meetings of 
our Western and National Conferences but in having such a man as 
he with us in the Northwest. 


"In severing the ties between us we do it with regret and 
might well wish on our own account it were otherwise but we re- 
flect that we have had his services for seven years and perhaps no 
one community or section even of this country is entitled to more 
than that and as he goes to his new field of labor we trust that 
he will look back upon his stay among us with the same degree of 
pleasure that we now contemplate it. 


“When he comes totake his final departure from this Church 
and City we will bid him and his family God speed and hope that in 
the future the choicest blessings of heaven may be showered upon 
him and his." 

Eight years and eight months to the day, after the penning 
of his letter of resignation, to the First Society at Chicago,he 
passed away. The funeral service was held on Wednesday, the 
twenty-fourty of December, 1903, in Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. 

His old friends in Chicago ever treasure the memory of his 
days with them, and when the news of his death reached them they 
placed upon the record books an acknowledgement of their “loving 


memory of his noble character, and grateful recollection of his 
seven years of fruitful service as Minister of this Church." 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Rev. David N. Utter of Kansas City who succeeded 
Brooke Herford as minister of the Church of the Messiah came to 
the Society highly recommended. 

His former congregation in a letter to the trustees of 


the Church of the Messiah said, "We are glad of an opportunity to 
bear testimony to his valuable ministry, and express our apprecia- 
tion of his high worth as a Christian minister ‘one in whom there 
is no guile’. Men, Mr. Utter inspired with his own hopefulness. 
He looked over the field, saw its possibilities, was not discour- 
aged by any lions in the way. He became one of us, and with un- 
doubting spirit took hold of the work and has with unfaltering 
zeal carried it successfully on. 


"He has not confined himself to the limits of the Church. 
In this city he is well known as forward in all active plans to 
help the needy, and unfortunate, wisely advising the best methods. 


"His sermons place him in the front rank of our best think- 
erse There is no uncertain meaning in them. They have been an 
educational force in the comnunity. Their value to our cause is 
inestimable." 


Brooke Herford also wrote favorably to the Society regard- 
ing Mr. Uttere 


"From the little I personally know of Mr. Utter, as well 
as from the much which I hear of him from friends both West and 
East, I cannot help thinking, that he has a happy ministry before 
him, and that for you there is a period of prosperity and growth, 
and ever increasing usefulness! I always felt that the Church of 
the Messiah had a great work and a large future as the leader of 
the Unitarians of the Northwest... I hope that under Mr. Utter's 
leadership you will go forward still further in that work." 


To Mrse Utter, high consideration was also given. 

"In faithfully and nobly sustaining a high standard, of the 
Christian Ministry, David Utter has had the wise counsel and help 
of his wife, KXebecca Utter, whose culture and refinement are pre- 
eminently characteristic of a most worthy ancestry. Their home is 
an exsmple of Christian grace and hospitality." 

David Utter was born March 21, 1844, at North Vernon, Indi- 
anae He showed an early interest in books, and at twenty-one be- 
came a Disciple preacher. Later he attended Northwestern Christian 


University at Indianapolis, Indiana, from wiich he graduated in 
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1867. In 1868 he was appointed financial agent for Hiram College, 
and it was about this time that in reading The Christian Register 
and the Unitarian Year Book he discovered that he was a Unitarian. 
Whereupon, he went to Boston, where he studied at Hepworth School, 
and later at Harvard Divinity School, graduating in 1871. He was 
engaged in “circuit preaching" on Puget Sound when he was called 

in 1880 to the Kansas City Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he remained until the time of his coming to Chicago. 

The Reverend Mr. Utter's term of service with the Church 
of Messiah commenced on the fifteenth of January, 1885, and on 
the following Sunday, January the twenty-first, he was formally 
welcomed to the Society, and occupied the pulpit for the first 
time, as the ninth regular minister of the Society. 

During Mr. Utter's ministry of eight years, the church 
progressed, on the whole, very well. In the first years the Sun- 
day attendance at morning services averaged several hundred. To- 
ward the end of his pastorate, however, there was a noticeable 
decrease in attendance. this was due first to a material change 
in the neighborhood of Twenty-third and Michigan Avenues. It was 
rapidly developing into a rooming house area, and the Old families 
were moving further South. In part, it was the result of a “grow- 
ing laziness“ on the part of the minister who had the desire to 
again go out to the West. At the Annual weetine of the Society 
in January 1891, Mr. Utter resigned to accept a call at Salt Lake 
city, Utah. 

The Herford Free Kindergarten had continued to be support- 
ed by the Society and was still an active institution. 

The Ladies’ Industrial and Benevolent Society was the only 
association representing the charitable and philanthropic interests 


of the church during this period. 
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While not possessing all the greatness of the Herfordean 
era, David Utter's pastorate was infinitely more successful than 
some previous ones, and his successor entered upon his duties 
under conditions which, though evincing the need for certain 
changes, were far from discouraging. 

Three pastorates fill the period between the departure of 
Mre Utter, and the present moment. The first, only, of these 
ministers is no longer with us, having passed away just a year ago. 
Of them, and their ministry to the First Unitarian Society of Chi- 
cago much will in time be written by those who knew them best. 

Let us consider then, only the outstanding incidents in 
their pastoral lives, spent in the work of this parish, and give 
to those who will write in a larger perspective the pleasure of 
dealing as intimately with those years as we have delt with those 
of the long past. 

The Rev. David Utter was succeeded in May, 1891, by the 
Rev. William wallace Fenn, who was called from his ministry at 
Unity Church, pittdtield, Massachusetts. He was to serve the 
Society nobly and honorably for over nine years. 

The most important event of Dr. Fenn's ministry was the 
organization of the Hyde Park Branch of the Church of the Messiah, 
which in time evolved into the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 
taking the place of the old church at Twenty-third Street and 
Michigan Avenue. 

Mention has been made of the rapid change which the neigh- 
borhood in the vicinity of the Church of the Messiah was undergoing. 
Although the attendance—at services increased during the first 
year of Mr. Fenn's ministration, so that there was a reversion to 
the free-offering system which had been dispensed with several 


years before in favor of the “proud™ method of pew-rental financing, 
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nevertheless Dr. Fenn and others realized that a shift in location 
was imperative. 

"On the twentieth day of October, 1894, after consultation 
with friends the Rev. John R. Effinger (a member of Dr. Fenn's con- 
gregation) called a meeting at his home, of those supposed to be 
interested in the establishment of a Unitarian Church in Hyde Park 
(then the southern division of the city). 

"After discussion it was decided to make the attempt to 
hold religious services in this vicinity as soon as a suitable 


hall could be procured. Mre Fenn was invited to take charge of 
the movement, which he consented to do. 


"yasonic Hall, at 276 Fifty-seventh Street was found to be 
available, and without further preliminaries, on Sunday October 
twenty-seventh, the services were begun and continued without in- 
terruption until April 1, 1895." 

The services were held at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the morning services continuing at the Church of the Messiah. Dr. 
Fenn conducted both services. 

In the hope that the movement would,develop into a lasting 
one, services were resumed in December, and a committee appointed 
"to secure a permanent place of meeting." 

The University of Chicago was founded in 1892, and its 
first buildings constructed in the immediate vicinity of Fifty- 
seventh Street. This fact made the desirability of building a ng 
new church in this section all the greatere 

At this time the Society enjoyed the first of many acts of 
sincere devotion, and great generosity bestowed upon it by the 
family of Morton B. and Hudora M. Hull, as the following resolution 
unanimously: adopted by the Society on February 7, 1896, indicates. 

"The members of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 
assembled at this adjourned meeting thereof, having been advised 
of the generous offer of Morton Denison Hull and Eudora M. Hull, 
as contained in the communication of the former accompanying the 
report presented to this meeting, desire to express their pro- 
found appreciation of the same, and to pledge the cordial support i 


and cooperation of this Society as therein set forth." 


The letter referred to read as follows: 


"Chicago, January 27th, 1896. 
"My dear Mr. Shorey: 


Present conditions as explained in Mr. Fenn's recent 
pastoral report have for sometime seemed to my sister and myself 
to afford us an opportunity of doing something which might serve 
as a memorial to Our parents, and as a means toward a greater use- 
fulness of the Society with which they were so long associated. 
With this thought in mind we expressed to Mr. Fenn sometime ago 
our desire of erecting a chapel in the neighborhood of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. That desire we now repeat to you and your com- 
mittee in the form of a propositions= that we are willing to erect 
such a chapel and purchase the land necessary therefor. If the 
Society now wishes to anticipate the time when it shall seem wise 
that its church edifice should be located ’further south, we are 
willing to pay for such portion of the lot which may be bought, as 
may be necessary for the chapel site. One-third scems to us a 
liberal allowance for that purpose. 


“If, however, the Society does not feel able at present to 
do this, we are still desirous of carrying out our plan, and to 
that end are willing to erect a chapel on land which we should 
purchase for that purpose. Our decided preference, however, would 
be that the Society should purchase the lot for its future edifice 
noWe It would give assurance of greater permanence to the chapel. 


"We are conscious that the acceptance of the proposition 
in either form, will involve a contribution from Mr. Fenn of ardu- 
ous labor, long protracted. And his entire willingness to under- 
take the work should entitle his wishes to great weight. 


Yours very truly; 
Morton Denison Hull." 

The following resolution was also unanimously adopted. 

"This Society having heard of the generous intention of 
Mrse Jerome Beecher to contribute the sum of five thousand dollars 
towards the purchase of a lot, in conjunction with the property 
about to be purchased by Mr. Morton Denison Hull and Miss Eudora 
Me Hull, begs to express its heartfelt appreciation thereof, and 
directs the secretary of..this mecting to send her a copy of this 
resolution." 

Thus Dr. Fenn's suggestion, offered in his report to the 
Society in 1894, “that it was expedient to purchase a lot of land 
near the University, large enough for a church edifice to be built 


upon it sometime in the future, and in the meantime to erect upon 
the land an inexpensive chapel for immediate use" was about to 


be made a reality. 
By January 1897 the Chapel had been constructed, and needed 


only the finishing of the interior to make it complete. 
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The following account of the work is given in the Sixty- 
first Annual Report of the Society. 


\ "The bullding throughout is of the most thorough construc- 
tion. It is built on the four sides from buff Bedford stone. It 
is by far the most beautiful chapel in the southern portion of 

the City and is much admired by all who have seen ite The generous 
Gonors have done much more than they proposed to do. 


"In the rear of the chapel the structure is two stories 
high, each story having more floor space than the floor space of 
the chapele With the social rooms all finished, the Society may 
wait its own time for the completion of the church edifice which 
has been planned in harmony with the chapel." 


the epochal event of the year 1897, a milestone in the 
history of the church that is, and is to be, Was the dedication 
on Sunday, June 6, 1897 at four P.Me Of the fully completed Hull 
Memorial Chapel, and the adjoining social rooms. Those taking 
part in the service were, G. ‘ie Chadwick, the Rev. J. R. Effinger 
and Dr. Fenn, who preached the sermone 

Dr. Fenn's text was taken from the ninety=sixth Psalm, 
the sixth verse, “Strength and beauty are in His Sanctuary." His 
closing words were, 


"This, then, is the interpretation of the building: it 
embodies in its simplicity, honesty, strength and beauty, the spirit 
of those whom 1t commemorates, and the faith it is to perpetuate. 
It takes its place today among the higher educative forces of this 
City; its walls remind the passer-by of the lofty ideals for Which 
the church stands, wrought out in symbolic architecture; its beaue- 
tiful interior encourages lofty thoughts, holy purposes, and the 
memory of two noble lives invests it with precious associations. 

"May the utterances from its pulpit ever harmonize with 
the silent ministry of the temple; may the gpirit which breathes 
in ordered wood and stone by vocal also in prayer and praise; and 
may no word be spoken, no thought cherished here which shall be 
unworthy of those to whose memory it is built, of God, to whose 
worship and service we now dedicate ite” 


A choral service of dedication followed, wherein the chapel 
was dedicated "to Faith, to Hope, to Love, to the Church of God, 


and to keep the memory and perpetuate the faith.of Morton Be. Hull 
and Eudora Denison Hull." 


A bronze plaque on the north wall of the building, near 


a marble memorial tablet to him whose words we have just quoted, 
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bears the following inscription: 


"For the worship of God and the service of man, to keep 
the memory and perpetuate the faith of Morton B. Hull and of his 


wife Eudora E, De. Hull, this chapel is erected by their children, 
1897 " | 


; coal 
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The first Annual Meeting of the Hyde Park Branch of the 

First Unitarian Society of Chicago was held at the Chapel on the 
evening of Thursday, January 20, 1898, following a supper served 
by the men of the congregatione 

| Two important reports were given dealing with the -organ- 
ization of a Sunday. School, and a Ladies Aid Society. 
Mr. Effinger, who had been appointed superintendent of the 


7 
Sunday School, stated "that the school was in a flourishing condi- 
tion; that the first meeting for organization was held on the 
first Sunday in October 1897, and that the following Sunday the 
school was organized with twenty-eight scholars and had gradually 
increased until its present enrollment was forty-three." 

On Wednesday, October 6th, 1897, nineteen ladies met in 
the social room of Memorial Chapel at the calli of the minister, and 
organized a Ladies Aid Society. This group, during the year, be- 


sides sewing for the needy, did much to furnish comfortably the 


social rooms of the church, and through their activities earned 
goodly amounts of money which they contributed to the debt fund. 
Other activities of the Society at this time were, the 
"Fenn Guild,” an organization of young people who met together so- 
clally and in discussions, ana the "Dramatic Club". 
It must be remembered that during this period of the de- 
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velopment of a branch church, the Motner Church had continued to 


function as usual with Dr. Fenn as their minister. 

The Sunday morning service was held in the Church of the 
Messiah; a service at four o'clock, and an evening service at 
eight o'clock were conducted in the Hyde Park Chapel. Thus prac- 
tically three congregations were served, for to quote Dr. Fenn, 
"not a half-dozen who attend service in the morning at the Church 
of the Messiah are seen at either of the services in the Chapel, 
and the evening congregation at the Chapel rerely contains a dozen 
persons who were present at the four o'clock service." 


The aggregate congregation preached to every Sunday was about two 


~~ 


hundrede 

In a report to the Memorial Chapel congregation, Dr. Fenn 
reminded them, "that the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, now 
exists in two divisions, and that services are held in two places 
but that the interests of the two congregations are identical, so 
that work done for either is done for, and in the name of the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago." 

after June 1, 1898, and until the next fall, the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Messiah worshiped with the members of 
the Memorial Chapel. This was a suggestion of What several years 
later was to take place, a uniting of the two congregations under 
the roof of the Hull Memorial Chapel. 

And so the two societies carried on under the competant 
leadership of Dr. Fenn. At no time in its history had the path of 
the First Unitarian Society of Chicago been a “bed or roses", and 
the present was no exception. However, there was every reason to 
believe that with the continued faithfulness of the congregations, 
who had been most zealous in their untiring efforts, and under 
wise and efficient guidance, the future of the church was most 
promising. 

But the societies were about to suffer the recurrence of 
an Old malady=--the loss of their minister. At a mecting held in 
Dr. Fenn's study on Wednesday, December 26th, 1900, at which the 
Chapel Committee, together with the trustees of the Church of the 
Messiah were present, Dr. Fenn announced that he had nici appoint- 
ed Bussey Professor of Theology in the Harvard Divinity School, 
end that after considering the matter he felt it his duty to ac- 
cept. 

The societies, realizing the importance of the call as a 
recognition of Dr. Fenn's scholarship, and an honor and duty which 


he would not do well to refuse to accept or assume, acted favor- 


ably upon his resignation at their Annual Meeting in January, 1901. 
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The following is a copy of a resolution passed at that 
timee 


"The First Unitarian Society of Chicago, realizing the keen 
loss it sustains in the departure of its beloved minister, Rev. 
William Wallace Fenn, desires to record its gratitude to him for 
his years of service, and its regret that its relations with him 
as minister must cease. During the time in which his thought, in- 
dustry and efforts have been unselfishly placed before this Society, 
the members have gained not only an abiding faith in his scholar- 
ship and piety, but a sincere affection for him as a generous man, 
fulfilling out of his great strength and power many offices of a 
peculiarly deep and helpful sympathy. 


"The Society has watched with pride his ever increasing 
influence in this city, and the esteem in which he has come to be 
regarded by those whom he has known. As citizens of the city they 
watch his going away with great regret. the cause of liberal 
Christianity in the West, for wnich he has striven so valiantly, 
will miss his constant aid and wise counsel. By pure motives, by 
high aspirations, by the duty of obedience to the will of God, he 
has rendered his account, and it remains with the Society to be 
faithful to the destiny marked by his teachings. 


"Tt is therefore unanimously resolved that while we hereby 
accept the resignation of Mre Fenn, we at the same time express to 
him our sincere and heartfelt regret, and our earnest wish that 
in the place to which he goes he may find the opportunity, and the 
help, and the loyal cooperation which by his own right he demands." 


The following article was sent by the trustees to the City 
Press Association, Chicago, on February 18, 1901. 


"The Church of the Messiah, being the Unitarian Church st 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-third Street, issued on Saturday even- 
ing last, at the adjourned annual meeting, a unanimous call to the 
Reve We Hanson Pulsford, of Waltham, Massachusetts, as a successor 
to the Rev. William Wallace Fenn, who leaves on the first of March 
to take a chair at the Harvard Divinity School, at Cambridge. 


"Mr. Pulsford, who has been called, has been in this coun- 
try for some years, and for the last eight or nine years at Walthan, 
Massachusetts, where his efforts have met with great success. He 
was born in Scotland, and was graduated at Glasgow University, and 
afterwards studied three years on the continent and at Oxford. 

He is known as one of the greatest bible scholars in the country. 


“The church has been favored with long pastorates of late 
years, the predecessor of Mre Fenn being Rev. David N. Utter, now 
at Denver, Colorado, and Rev. Brooke Herford, now of Hemstead 
Heath. It is one of the oldest churches in Chicago, having been 
founded in 18356. 

| Yours truly, 


Mitchell Follansbee." 


Perhaps we can introduce the wewly installed minister in 


ww, 
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no better way than to quote here two reports, the first by Frederic 
Delano, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, and the other by G. We Dexter, Chairman of the Chapel Com- 


mittee . Both statements were made a year after the Rev. Mr. Puls- 


y 


ford had entered his office. is 


"It seems to your Trustees that the record of the year 
1901 must go down in our history as one of the gloomy pages in the 
history of this Church, and yet while it shall be my duty to re- 
cord the facts substantially as they are, I shall endeavor to show 
that there are many reasons for hoping that things have taken a 
turn for the better and that. it lies well within our power to put 
this Church where it once was. arly inthe calendar year Mr. We 
We Fenn left us; after a pastorate of nearly ten years. His loss 
and Mrs. Fenn's was felt by many as a real and personal loss, and 
it is small wonder that many of the small band of loyal supporters 
considered the loss ‘an irreparable blow to the Church. 


"At this juncture what the Society did, however, was to 
authorize a committee to seek out a minister, and with the inter- 
mission of only a single Sunday, Mr. William Hanson Pulsford, late 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, was installed as your Minister, and be- 
gan preaching to us the second Sunday in March. Some of us think, 
without wishing or caring to make any comparisons between him and 
Mre Fenn, that we have found in him the Moses who shall lead us 
out of the wilderness. at any rate, we feel that his leadership, 
his energy, his earnestness, his courage and last but perhaps not 
least his preaching, should stir us to renewed vigor and activity 
and draw to us some of the many who want to seek the truth in re- 
ligion as they seek it in science,, in literature or in art, with- 
out bias, yet at the same time without scoffing or sneering at the 
deep-rooted prejudices of others. 


"Services at 23rd Street were discontinued from June 1 till 
October, but during June and July morning services were held at 
the ugporiel Gnaped, Mre Pulsford took a much-needed vacation in 
Augustp and returned full of health and buoyancy at the end of 
September; since he has held Sunday Morning services at 23rd Street 
(The Church of the Messiah) and at the Memorial Chapel in the after- 
noons." 


Mr. Dexter reported, in part, as follows: 


“In becoming our Pastor, Mr. Pulsford assumed a work that 
but few men would care to undertake. To accept the call extended 
him by the First Unitarian Society, with its double duties, and 
seemingly radical and conflicting interests, these, combined with 
the long service and iigh ability of his predecessor and the per- 
sonal friendship that existed between Mr. Fenn and his two congre- 
gations, made his task very great, and that he has succeeded so 
well is cause for rejoicing by the members, and the result of which 
our Pastor may well be proud. 


) "The report of our most useful activity, the Penn Guild, 
will show that the young people of the Church are alive to their 
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duties,and combining the same with pleasures, have passed a use- 
ful and happy year. To them end the Sunday School we must, as a 
Church, look for our future membership and success. they both 
deserve and require our deepest and best thought and attention." 

Thus began a longer pastorate than any minister of the So- 
ciety had ever held. For almost twenty-two years Mr. Pulsford con- 
tinued his bébes thticn eth the First Unitarian Society of Chicago. 

But we must keep to our promise to save some of the "newer 
history" for the Centenary historians in 1936. Therefore we shall 
"live again" these twenty-two years, and the eight years that fol- 
low, with stratospheric rapidity. 

As an introduction to what will be a generalization of Mr. 
Pulsford's pastorate, it is fitting to quote a statement by Secre- 
pik LR carter dh Ce Wing, recorded in the record book of the Society 
in 1920. 

"Of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago's membership, 
qualified to vote, a quorum was present at the eighty-second annual 
mesting, held on Friday evening, January 9, 1920, at the Chapel." 

(I should like unconventionally to bracket an interpreta- 
tion of this introductory statement of fact. If in future years a 
Unitarian research student or a Secretary of the First Unitarian 
Society of YVhicago, with a large membership, devoted to community 
service and fellowship, were to investigate our records of the 
past decade (we hereby thank Mr. Wing for his considerateness) he 
might make unwarranted inferences. If religion should first of 
all minister to and serve the conmunity, it must make real the life 
of personal relations. The number of persons who can associate on 
the basis of personal relations is limited by human nature, and, 
according to the most authoritative modern thought on the behavior 
of the herd instinct, is twenty to thirty. Larger units tend to 


bring out qualities subversive of personal relationse Religion 


flourishes as social organization approximates respect for personal 
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association and personal values.) 

“? This statement, whether we consider it as an explanation, 
rationalization, or good philosophy, was the dominant theme of 
"Pulsfordianism"™. Time and time again this line of. thought is 
stressed by the minister. For example, the following statement, 


"Tn the minister's report it was made clear that statistics were 
not in order in measuring results." 


The Rev. Mr. Pulsford was not an institutionalist, end ex- 
pressed little or no interest in organization. It might be said 
that he typified a hermit philosopher, in fact he was called “the 
Scotch philosopher." He has been described as “one who accepted 
life, and who went far toward the understanding of it, yet upon 
whom was superimposed the mystic who exults in its urge toward the 
infinite." He believed that men must think, must be alone, must 
dream, and be refreshede 

So, if interest in life's problems, on the part of a nun- 
ber of individuals, increased directly as the number in the group 
decreased, Mre Pulsford was quite satisfied, even though but a 
single member of the group finally remained. Such a unique indi- 
vidualism had its values, without question, but certainly was not 
conducive to building up a congregational attitude. 

Mr. Pulsford was a prolific lecturer and reader. He lec- 
tured to a men’s Club of twenty or thirty, meeting on Friday even- 
ing, “upon scientific and related subjects;" to the Women's Study 
Class on Tuesday afternoons upon “glimpses of science" and other 
interesting subjects; he also gave many series of readings from 
time to time for different groups. 

So strenuously did he work in these various ways that his 
health broke in the winter cf 1919, and he went South to recuperate. 
Capable supplies filled the pulpit during his absence. 


At this time a resolution was passed in appreciation of Mr. 4 


Pulsford's eighteen years of devotion “to the preaching, teaching, 
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and personal exenplification of religion, which, in his own words 
is 'to know ortself as an outcome of the unmeasured vital energy 
inherent in all that is, and confidently to trust and obey its 
urge toward finer expression'™, 


Unfortunately, as the years wore on the Society came to 
feel sufficient unto itself, and little concern was paid to the 
gradually diminishing size of the group. 

At the annual meeting in 1925, Mr. Pulsford expressed the 


wish that "the Sunday attendance might be steadier than it had 
been, and that absentees might share more fully than they had, 
their responsibility as members of the congregation." 


But it was now too late to resuscitate the lifeless form 
of “Churchmanship." At a special meeting of the Society on April 
26th, 1925, the following communication from the minister was 
read: 


"For a long time I have been trying to decide whether my 
utmost endeavor to make our Sunday services genuinely worth while 
can secure sufficient support to justify, in view of the whole 
situation, my prolonging an already long pastorate. The question 
is insistent, and, having to face it Sunday by Sunday, it has 
gradually, during this winter, become guite clear to me that the 
too heavy sense of responsibility is one which I am not prepared 
to carry through another seasone ; 

"This letter, accordingly, places my resignation in the 
hands of the board. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that I have 
come to this decision with no little regret, and that, as regards 
the date, when, within the limit suggested above, this resignation 
is to go into effect, I shall readily concur in whatever the board 


may feel to be in the best interests of the Society. 
_— 
\ 


\ Signed: W. Hanson.Pulsford."™ 

Mr. Pulsford's resignation was accepted “with unspeakable 
regret, but under the conviction that his decision to retire is 
unalterable, and that such action on the society's part is quite 
in conformity with his desires." 

The debt of the Society to him for his long and faithful 
service to the task which was set before him was expressed in re- 
corded resolutions. 

Upon Mr. Pulsford's resignation and subsequent retirement 


he became the beneficiary of a pension fund, established shortly 


before, by the Hon. Morton D. Hull. Thus he was to be remembe red 
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and rewarded all the rest of his years, for his conscientious 


service to the institution to which he gave the twenty-two most 


important years of his. life. 


CHAPTER VII 


We hasten to record the last chapter of this small history, 
small in comparison to what could have been written, or what might 
be in the future written. 

We nave made a modest attempt, at creating the first history 
of a Society which is almost a hundred years old. At our writing 
this Society seems to have within its grasp a greater era of suc- 
cess and prosperity than at any other time in its entire life. 

We can give you but a glimpse of the events leading up to this 
new and encouraging opportunity. ‘ 

The selection of a successor to the Reve Mr. Pulsford, 
presented the First Church Society with a difficult, and seemingly 
never-ending problem. 

It was the zcoth of January, 1925, before a minister was 
successfully called. He was the Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of 
the wellington Avenue Congregational Church of Chicago. Dr. Vogt 
assumed his new relationship on the fifteenth of March. Qi 

Due to the long period of disorganization it was necessary 
to begin constructive work at once in every department from the 
Church itself, through the Church School and Fenn Guild, which by 
the efforts of Professor Fred Merrifield was reorganized as the 
Channing Club, to the Woman's Alliance. 

Throughthe generosity of Mr. Hull the Chancel and pulpit 
of the Chapel were enlarged, and it wee then possible to conduct 
a more elaborate worship service. 

At the first annual meeting after Dr. Vogt's succession to 
the ministry of the Church, satisfaction was generally expressed 
at the new policies and activities which the Society wa& then en= 
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joying. 

Let us recall a dream that Dr. Fenn had nurtured during 
those years he was in the ministry of the First Church. A dream 
to have a Unitarian Theological school in connection with the 
Church and the University of Chicago. As he was used to saying, 
"It is always in the background of my thought and purpose as a 
thing which must be carried through; in the expediency and neces- 
sity of which, for the development of our church in: Chicago, I 
fully and profoundly believe.* , 

In September, 1926 this fond dream was realized, though 
Dean Fenn was no longer in Chicago to share in its reality. It 
was then that The Meadville Theological School of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, the western training school for the liberal ministry, 
and a close ally of the Unitarian Fellowship, was moved to Chicago, 
and located on the three corners adjacent to that upon which stood 
the Hull Memorial Chapel. 

Then began a rapport which has grown in extent and value 
the Sast six years until at the present the two institutions have 
become as one in spirit and purpose, and the futures of both seem 
to be inextricably united. 

Again we come to an epochal moment in the history of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, and again we find the same 
personality directing the destiny of this Society as led it out 
of the wilderness many times before. On this occasion, however, 
the people were to be guided into a new promised land where they 
might worship and dwell in peace and godliness forevermore, 

At the annual meeting of the Society held on January 13, 
1928, Mr. Morton D. Hull outlined briefly the hopes that actuated 
him in proposing to offer to the Society a new Church Building, 


and expressed the belief that its"erection would mean larger 


opportunities for the minister and for the Society as a whole." 
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It was moved, seconded and passed unanimously “that it 
was the sense of the Society that Mr. Hull's proposal to erect a 
new Church building, be accepted with gratitude, and appreciation, 
and that the members of the Society would cooperate in every way 
toward the-completion of the project.* ; 

From the interesting task of writing a description of the 
beauty and greatness of one of the most distinguished church build- 
ings in the country, of the significant and impressive dedication 
of this noble Gothic edifice representing the large, self-effacing 
generosity of a layman, of the ever approaching vividness of that 
vision which its donor first grasped, I feel that I must resigne 

These incidents are still so fresh in our minds, pictures 
of it yet vivid in our memories! 

Three years hence=-The Centennial! May it then be that 
another pen, writing with fuller embellishment this sacredstory, 
may be justified in interpreting these recent years as the prelude 


of a second century of unfaltering progress and uninterrupted ser- 


vicee 


